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UNCLE TOBY AND THE FLY. 


What r2ader of Sterne’s Tristram Shandy but; but whether it was, that the action itself was 
remembers the passage so graphically illustrated} more in unison to my nerves in that age of pity, 
above? It teaches a lesson of humanity, worth,; which instantly set my whole frame into one 
in itself, whole volumes of terse didactics. | ; vibration of most pleasurable sensation :—or how 

My uncle Toby had scarce a heart to retaliate; far the manner and expression of it might go 
upon a fly. towards it; or in what degree, or by what secret 

—Go,—says he, one day at dinner, to an over-} magic,—a tone of voice and harmony of move- 
grown one which had buzzed about his nose, and; ment, attuned by mercy, might find a passage to 
tormented him cruelly all dinner-time,—and ; my heart, I know not; this I know, that the 
which, after infinite attempts, he had caught at {lesson of universal good-will then taught and 
last, as it flew by him ;—I 1] not hurt thee, says {imprinted by my uncle Toby, has mever since 
my uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and going } been worn out of mind: and though I would not 
across the room with the fly in his hand, ——I’ll | depreciate what study of the /iter@ Aumaniores, 
not hurt a hair of thy head :—Go, says he, lifting | at the university, have done for me in that re- 
up the sash, and opening his hand as he spoke, to | spect, or discredit the other helps of an expensive 
let it escape ;—go. poor devil, get thou gone, why { education bestowed upon me, both at home and 
should [ hurt thee ?——This world surely is wide ; abroad since ;—yet I often think that I owe one 
enough to hold both thee and me. ‘half of my philanthropy to that one accidental 

I was but ten years old when this happened : ! impression. 
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THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 


See Engraving. 

|The beautiful story of Le Fevre, by Sterne, is 
one that cannot be read too often. In its touch- 
ing beauty and generous truth to nature, it is 
unsurpassed in the language. Our fine picture 
of the scene where Uncle Toby visits the dying 
stranger, is from Lippincott, Grambo & Co’s 
charmingly illustrated edition of the works of 
Sterne. | 

It was to my Uncle Toby’s eternal honor— 
though I tell it only for the sake of those who, 
when coop’d in betwixt a natural and a positive 
law, know not, for their souls, which way in the 
world to turn themselves,—that notwithstanding 
my Uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that time 
in carrying on the siege of Dendermond, parallel 
with the allies, who pressed theirs so vigorously, 
that they scarce allowed him time to get his din- 
ner:—that nevertheless, he gave up Dendermond, 
though he had already made a lodgment upon the 
counterscarp;—and bent his whole thoughts to- 
wards the private distresses at the inn; and, ex- 
cept that he ordered the-garden gate to be bolted 
up, by which he might be said to have turned the 
siege of Dendermond into a blockade,—he left 
Dendermond to itself,—to be relieved or not by 
the French king, as the French king thought 


good: and only considered how he himself should: 


relieve the poor lieutenant and his son. 

—That kind Being, who is a friend to the 
friendless, shall recompense thee for this.— 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my Uncle 
Toby to the Corporal, as he was putting him to 
bed, and I will tell thee in what, Trim.—In the 
first place, when thou mad'st an offer of my ser- 
vices to Le Fevre,—as sickness and travelling are 
both expensive, and thou knew’st he was but a 
poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as 
himself, out of his pay,—that thou didst not 
make an offer to him of my purse; because, had 
he stood in need, thou knowest, Trim, he had 
been as welcome to it as myself.—Your Honor 
knows, said the Corporal, I had no orders.— 
True, quoth my Uncle Toby,—thou didst very 
right, Trim, as a soldier,—but certainly very 
wrong as @ man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, thou 
hast the same excuse, continued my Uncle Toby, 
—when thou offeredst him whatever was in my 
house, thou shouldst have offered him my house 
too —A sick brother officer should have the best 
quarters, Trim, and if we had him with us,—we 
eould tend and look to him. Thou art an ex- 
cellent nurse thyself, Trim, and what with thy 
care of him, and the old woman’s, and his boy’s, 
and mine together, we might recruit him again 
at once, and set him upon his legs. 

—In a fortnight or three weeks, added my 
Uncle Toby, smiling,—he might march.—He will 
never march, an’ please your Honor, in this 
world, said the Corporal.—He will march, said 
my Uncle Toby, rising up from the side of the 
bed with one shoe off.—An’ please your Honor, 
said the Corporal, he will never march, but to 








his grave-——He shall march, cried my Uncle 
Toby, marching the foot which had a shoe on, 
though without advancing an inch,—he shall 
march to his regiment.—He cannot stand it, said 
the Corporal.—He shall be supported, said my 
Uncle Toby.—He’ll drop at last, said the Cor- 
poral, and what will become of his boy?—He 
shall not drop, said my Uncle Toby, firmly. 

A-well-a-day! do what we can for him, said Trim, 
maintaining his point,—the poor soul will die.— 
He shall not die, by ——, cried my Uncle Toby. 

——tThe accusing spirit which flew upto Hea- 
ven’s chancery with the oath, blush’d as he gave 
it in; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropp’d a tear upon the word, and blotted 
it out for ever. 

—My Uncle Toby went to his bureau,—put his 
purse into his breeches-pocket, and having order- 
ed the Corporal to go early in the morning for a 
physician,—he went to bed, and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to 
every eye in the village but Le Fevre’s and his 
afflicted son’s; the hand of death press’d heavy 
upon his eye-lids;—and hardly could the wheel at 
the cistern turn round its circle,—when my Uncle 
Toby, who had rose up an hour before his wonted 
time, entered the lieutenant’s room, and without 
preface or apology, sat himself down upon the 
chair by the bed-side, and, independently of all 
modes and customs, opened the curtain in the 
manner an old friend and brother-officer would 
have done it, and asked him how he did,—how 
he had rested in the night,—what was his com- 
plaint,—where was his pain,—and what he could 
do to help him;—and without giving him time to 
answer any one of the inquiries, went on and told 
him of the little plan which he had been con- 
certing with the Corporal the night before for 
him. 

—You shall go home directly, Le Fevre, said 
my Uncle Toby, to my house, and we'll send for 
a doctor to see what's the matter,—and we'll have 
an apothecary,—and the Corporal shall be your 
nurse:—and I'll be your servant, Le Fevre. — 

There was a frankness in my Uncle Toby— 
not the effect of familiarity,—but the cause of it, 

which let you at once into his soul, and showed 
you the goodness of his nature. To this, there 
was something in his looks, and voice, and man- 
ner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the 
unfortunate to come and take shelter under him: 
so that before my Uncle Toby had half finished 
the kind offers he was making to the father, had 
the son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, 
and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and 
was pulling it towards him.——The blood and 
spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and 
slow within him, and were retreating to their last 
citadel, the heart—rallied back,—the film forsook 
his eyes for a moment;—he looked up wishfully 
in my Uncle Toby’s face;—then cast a look upon 
his boy;—and that ligament, fine as it was, was 
never broken.— 

Nature instantly ebb’d again:—the film return- 
ed to its place:—the pulse fluttered,—stopp’d,— 
went on,—throbb’d,—stopp’d again,—mov'd,— 
stopp’d,—shall I go on? No. 
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WINDS. 


These are permanent, following the same di- 
rection throughout the year. They are met with 
between the tropics, and a few degrees ‘o the 
north and south of those limits. The well-known 
name applied to them is a phrase of doubtful 
origin. but probably derived from the facilities 
afforded to trade and commerce by their constant 
prevalence and generally uniform course, though 
Hakluyt speaks of the “wind-blowing trade,”’ 
meaning a regular tread or track. The parallels 
of 28 deg. north and south latitude mark the 
medium external limits of the trade winds, be- 
tween which, with some variations, their direc- 
tion is from the north east, north of the equator, 
and from the south-east, on the other side of the 
line, hence called the north-east and south-east 
trades. They are separated from each other by 
the region of calms, in which a thick foggy air 
prevails, with frequent sudden and transient 
rains, attended by thunder and lightning. This 
region, in the Atlantic, extends across the whole 
ocean from the coasts of Africa to those of 
America, but its position shifts, being sometimes 
entirely north of the equator, and but rarely 
reaching one or two degrees south; and hence it 
may be considered as belonging to the northern 
hemisphere. The region also varies in breadth 
from two and a half to ten degrees, but usually 
occupies a width of four or five. These varia- 
tions are dependent upon the position of the sun, 
which has an influence likewise upon the strength, 
direction, and situation of the trade winds them- 
selves. When the sun has a northern declina- 
tion, and approaches the tropic of Cancer, the 
boundary line of the north-east trade wind ex- 
tends to 32 deg. north latitude, and the wind has 
a more easterly direction, but the parallel of 25 
deg. is its northern boundary, and the wind in- 
clines more north when the sun is south of the 


equator, and approaches the tropic of Capricorn. 
At that season, the southern boundary of the 
south-east trade wind extends to 30 deg. S. lat., 
and the whole ocean is swept by it between that 
line and about 1 deg. N. lat. The general width 
of the south-east trade is about 9 deg. greater 
than that of the north-east, the region of calms, 
as before stated, being almost wholly in the 
northern hemisphere. In the basin of the At- 
lantic, the zone of the trade winds becomes 
broader, and their direction more easterly, as the 
coast of America is approached, the breezes 
blowing to the very shore. This is not the case 
on the African side of the Atlantic, where, 
through a tract of sea extending from fifty to 
eighty miles off shore, these winds are not found 
at all, but contrary westerly breezes prevail. 
The irregularity is easily explained. Owing to 
the rarefaction which the air undergoes over the 
great hot desert of the Sahara, the colder air from 
the contiguous sea rushes in to supply the par- 
tial vacuum created, and keep up the equilibrium 
of the atmosphere, producing winds blowing 
toward the shore. 

In the Pacific Ocean, a similar zone is occu- 
pied by permanent north and _ south-easterly 
breezes, or trade winds, though subject to a 
variety of interruptions. An instance of irre- 
gularity occurs along the coasts of Peru and 
Chili, where the general direction of the wind is 
south, and a steady south-easterly wind is only 
experienced at the distance of five or six hundred 
miles from the shore. The numerous shoals and 
islands which are found in the Pacific, prevent 
uniformity in the tropical movements of the 
atmosphere. That intelligent hydographer, Cap- 
tain Horsburgh, has observed, that where shoal 
coral banks shoot up out of the deep water in 
many places between the tropics, a decrease of 
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Wiisun, whose mind, temperament, and disposi- 
tion singularly fitted him to exemplify the capa- 
bilities of a periodical writer. It is usual to 
consider the aim and the qualities of such a vo- 
eation superficial, though brilliant. Such an 
estimate may apply to certain special phases 
of magazine literature, but not to the art con- 
sidered as a whole. and embracing all the fea- 
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of literary knowledge, accurate and profound, yet 
- available; a just insight, and a comprehensiv: 
view—not less than wit, fancy, and all the light 
artillery of popular writing. There must be 
also genuine enthusiasm to give vitality to lucu 
brations that are destined to find their way into 
general circulation ; a sense of the beautiful 
lend a charm to style; and, above all, an excel- 
f lent address, which alone imparts the ease and 
attractiveness which make literature social in j 
,/tone—a quality essential to the species we are 

‘onsidering. These requis belong, in large 
and in an extraordinary degree, to 
North. His nom de plume is far 
re of reality to his familiar readers than the 
t pe many less vigorous and genial 
ompanions. In this very ability actualize 
himself in writing, not only as a man entertain- 
ing certain opinions, but as a boon-ci mpanion, 
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dependent of that his writings affor 
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An article in the ‘‘ Men of the Time,” makes 
the following brief notice of Professor Wilson. ] 

John Wilson, poet, professor, and for years a 
writer in ‘‘ Blackwood’s in which 
ast character he is best known under the 

ume of “Christopher North,”’) was born in 

1788, at Paisley, where his father carried on a 
manufacturing businessand attained great wealth. 
At the age of thirteen, he was entered at Glas- 
gow University, and proceeded thence in his 
eighteenth year to Oxford, entering Magdalen 
‘oll Here he 
» Newdigate prize for an English poem 
f sixty On leaving Oxford, he bought an 
estate called Elleroy, on the banks of Lake W 
dermere, and went to reside there in the society 
of Wordsworth. In consequence of reverses ot 
fortune, he left Windermere, and adopted the law 
as his profession, and was called to the Scottish 
bar. In 1818, he sought and obtained the pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. About this time he became con- 
nected with ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and by 
the number and ability of his contributions, as 
well as by his influence on other writers, may be 
said to have created the literary character of that 
journal. The choicest of his contributions have 
‘been collected and published, under the title of 
‘Recreations of Christopher North.’’ Mr. Hal- 
lam has characterized Wilsen as a writer of the 
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most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose elo- 
quence is as the rush of mighty waters. Lis 
poetical works are, ‘‘ The Isle of Palms,” and 
‘« City of the Plague,” poems deeply conversant 
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This peninsula, which is joined to the 
land by a low sandy isthmus, is in all 
miles long. The Rock itself is two mile 
half long, from a half to three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and its highest point is 1450 feet above the 
level of the sea. The southern extremity of this 
promontory is termed Europa Point. On the 
eastern side, the Rock is nearly perpendicular, 
and in some places overhanging; but on the west 
there is a steep. but gradual slope, which may 
be ascended without difficulty, along the oblique 
and zigzag paths with which this side is inter- 
sected. Near the base, the slope is more gentle, 
terminating at last in a nearly level tract or nar- 
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carriages to pass. We rode our horses through 
one of the rock-built halls leading to the Queen’s 
Gallery. It was in most places very dark 
When we stopped, we could hear, every few se- 
conds, the falling of the drops of water that trick- 
led through the roof. We were soon obliged to 
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dismount and pursue our journey on foot. The 
galleries extend around the northern side or end 
of the Rock some 700 or 800 feet above the level 
of the sea. Opening from within, at intervals of 
about twelve yards, are port-holes with cannon 
bearing on the isthmus and bay. After winding 
our way for a considerable distance through these 
chill and gloomy chambers, we emerged into the 
bright sunlight, and immediately found our- 
selves on the brink of a fearful precipice, whence 
we saw, on the sea-shore and sandy isthmus 
houses, men, and cattle, perhaps 800 feet below 
us—everything reduced to the most diminutive 
proportions. The houses seemed like children’s 
toys, and the cattle reminded me of so many 
beetles crawling over the sand.* In charming 
contrast with this dizzy and fearful prospect, were 
seen growing on the very brink, and along down 
the sides of that stupendous wall, a number of 
beautiful blue flowers, whose bright, cheerful 
faces seemed to beam with conscious delight, as 
if they exulted in their lofty, wild, and perilous 
abode. 

On leaving the galleries, we again took horse 
and rode to the summit of the Rock. From this 
place, the prospect was extensive and magnifi- 
cent beyond anything that I had ever seen be- 
fore. West of us lay the Bay of Gibraltar, near 
four miles in extent, spotted with vessels of 
every size and description, from the smallest 
sail-boat to the majestic man-of-war. Across 
the bay to the left, we beheld the Spanish town 
of Algeziras, which, though comparatively a little 
place, is conspicuous for its white houses. fortifi- 
cations, and towers. Northward and north east 
ward arose, in the far distance, the mountains of 
Spain, arrayed in a dazzling robe of «:never-trod- 
den snow;”’ eastward stretched the immeasurable 
sea—the Mediterranean—whose waves a few days 
before had been so wild and ungovernable, but 
whose surface was now almost as smooth as 
glass. On the south, across the straits, Apes 
Hill, and the fortifications of the Ceuta (a Span- 
ish town, although situated in Africa), could dis 
tinctly be discerned 

After stopping a short time at the Signal Sta- 
tion, to rest ourselves and procure refreshments 
we again mounted our horses, and, descending 
by a zigzag path, reached the entrance of St. 
Michael’s Cave, which is distant perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile from the Signal Station, and 
is about 1000 feet above the level of the sea. 
This cave was well known to the ancients. Time 
did not permit us to explore it to any great ex- 
tent, but we learned from those who had better 
oppor.unities than ourselves, that a considerable 
distance within there is a spacious hall from 
eighty to one hundred feet in diameter and about 
thirty feet from the floor to the ceiling, which is 
apparently supported by massive stalactites. 
There are other caves below of difficult access, 
but of most picturesque appearance. The bad- 
ness of the air has prevented St. Michael's cave 
from being explored more than 500 feet below 
the entrance. It has, however, been asserted 
that, from the lowest part that has been explored, 
the waves of the sea have occasionally been dis- 
tinctly heard dashing into the caves below. There 
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are frequently seen, upon the most inaccessible 
cliffs of Gibraltar, apes or monkeys of a dark 
fawn color, and without tails. As this species is 
found in no other part of Europe, although they 
are numerous on the opposite hills in Africa,t a 
notion has prevailed among the more ignorant 
and marvel-loving portion of the people, that St. 
Michael’s cave extends under the sea into Africa, 
and that, through this natural tunnel, the apes 
have passed from one continent to the other. 

The Rock of Gibraltar consists of a species of 
compact gray limestone or marble, of a very fine 
texture. In the caves, an abundance of calcare- 
ous spar is found. This is wrought into orna- 
mental articles of different kinds, which are sold 
to travellers as curiosities and mementos of the 
place. 

The most remarkable edifice in Gibraltar is 
the ancient Moorish tewer or castle, built soon 
after the arrival of Tarifa in Spain. It is at 
least 1100 years old. It is situated at the north 
end of the town, higher up on the rock than any 
other important building, and is a conspicuous 
object from almost any part of the harbor. 





* I did not recollect, until after having written the above, 
that Shakspeare, in describing a « ow similar scene 
King Lear, Act. 1V ), has likened the ‘crows and choughs’’ 

beetles 

t Apes’ Hill, (the Abyla of the ancients), in Africa, direct 
y opposite to Gibraltar, is named from this circumstance 
This mountain may be 2000 or 3000 feet in height. From 


some poiats of view, it has the appearance of a broad-based, 
irregular pyramid. truncated and neave at the top tis 
said to be composed principally or w ly of a species of mar- 
le, similar to the Rock of Gibraltar 





THE AVALANCHE. 
PASSAGE OF TIE SPLUGEN, 


See Eng 

An avalanche is a rolling mass of snow and 
ice. Avalanches are frequent among the Alps, 
where acres and acres of ice and snow shoot from 
some mountain side, plunging into the valleys 
below, damming up streams, and sometimes 
overwhelming and destroying whole villages. 
Travellers over the Alps often see them in the 
distance, or hear the noise, which is like the re- 
port of heavy cannon; sometimes, also, they are 
buried beneath them, and find a grave without a 
coffin or a knell. 

When Napoleon was carrying war into Italy, 
he ordered one of his officers, Marshal Macdon- 
ald, to cross the Splugen with fifteen thousand 
soldiers, and join him on the plains below. The 
Splugen is one of the four great roads which 
cross the Alps from Switzerland to Italy. When 
Macdonald received the order, it was about the 
last of November, and the winter storms were 
raging among the mountain passes. It was a 
perilous undertaking, and the men began their 
terrible march through narrow defiles and over- 
hanging precipices six thousand feet up, up, up 
among the gloomy solitudes of the Alps. 

The cannon were placed on sleds drawn by 
oxen, and the ammunition was packed on mules. 
First came the guides sticking their long black 
poles in the snow in order to find the path; then 
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BIBLE ANECDOTE.- 


came the workmen to clear away the drifts; then 
the dragoons, mounted on their most powerful 
horses, to beat down the track; after which fol- 
lowed the main body of the army. They encoun- 
tered severe storms and piercing cold. When 
half way up the summit, a rumbling noise was 
heard among the cliffs. The guides looked at 
each other in alarm, for they well knew what it 
meant. It grew louder and louder. ‘‘An ava- 
lanche, an avalanche!” they shrieked, and the 
next moment a field of ice and snow came leap- 
ing down the mountain, striking the line of 
march and sweeping thirty dragoons in a wild 
plunge below. The black forms of the horses 
and their riders were seen for an instant strug- 
gling for life, and then they disappeared for ever. 
The sight struck the soldiers with horror; they 
crouched and shivered in the blast. Their enemy 
was not now flesh and blood, but wild winter 
storms; swords and bayonets could not defend 
them from the desolating avalanche. Flight or 
retreat was hopeless, for all around lay the drift- 
ed snow, like a vast winding-sheet. On they 
must go, or death was certain, and the brave 
men struggled forward. 

“Soldiers,” exclaimed their commander, ‘‘you 
are called to Italy; your general needs you 
Advance and conquer, first the mountain and the 
snow, then the plains and the enemy.’’ Blinded 
by the winds, benumbed with the cold, and far 
beyond the reach of aid, Macdonald pressed on. 
Sometimes whole companies of soldiers were sud- 
denly swept away. On one occasion, a poor 
drummer, crawling out from the mass of snow 
which had torn him from his comrades. began to 
beat his drum for relief. The muffled sound 
came up from his gloomy resting-place, and was 
heard by his brother soldiers, but none could go 
to his rescue. For an hour he beat rapidly; then 
the strokes grew faint and fainter, until they 
were heard no more, and the poor drummer laid 
himself down to die. Two weeks were occupied 
in this perilous march, and two hundred men 
perished in the undertaking. 


BIBLE ANECDOTE. 

The following is published in a French paper:— 
A poor shepherd of the environs of Yvetot, 
father of a large family, for whose wants he pro- 
vided with very great difficulty, purchased last 
summer from a dealer in old clothes, furniture, 
&c., an old Bible, with a view to occupy his lei- 
sure evenings during the present winter. Sun- 
day evening as he was turning over the leaves he 
noticed that several of the leaves were pasted to- ; 
gether. He immediately set himself to work to 
separate those leaves, with great care; but one ; 
can scarcely form a conception of the surprise of 
the man, when he found thus carefully enclosed a 
bank bill of five hundred francs, ($100.) On 
the margin of one of the pages were written 
these words:— 

“T gathered together this money with very 
great difficulty; but having none as natural heirs 
but those who have absolutely need of nothing, I 
— thee, whosoevershall read this Bible, my 

eir.” 


—RINALDO.—LIFE. 


RINALDO. 


BY ALICE CAREY 

A fisherman’s children. we dwelt by the sea, 
My good little brother Rinaldo and me, 
Contented and happy as happy could be— 

Of blossoms no other 
Was fair as the bright one that bloomed on his 

cheek, 

And gentle— O! never a lamb was so meek— 
I wish he were living and heard what I speak, 

My lost little brother. 


One night, when our father was out on the sea, 
We went through the moonlight, my brother and 
me, 

And watched for his coming beneath an old tree, 
The leaves of which hooded 

A raven, whose sorrowful croak in the shade 

So dismally sounded, it made us afraid, 

And Kneeling together, for shelter we prayed 
From the evil it boded. 


At the schoo! on the hill not a week from that day 

The thick cloud of playing broke wildly away, 

And the laughter that lately went ringing so gay 
Was changed to a crying, 

And leaping the ditches and climbing the wall 

*Twixt home and the schoolhouse came one at our 

call, 

And told us the youngest and best of them all, 

Rinaldo, was dying. 


There was watching and weeping, and when he 
was dead, 
*Neath that tree by the seaside they made him a 
bed, 
A stone that was nameless and rude at his head— 
His feet had another, 
And the schoolmaster said, though we laid him se 
low, 
And so humbly and nameless, we surely should 
know 
For his beauty where only the beautiful go, 
My good little brother. 
Gleason’s Pictorial. 


LIFE. 


We are born: we laugh; we weep; 
We love; we droop; we die! 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh, or weep? 
Why do we live, or die? 

Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas, not I! 


Why doth the violet spring 
Unseen by human eye? 

Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly? 

Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die? 


We toi!—through pain and wrong: 
We fighi—and fly; 

We love; we lose; and then, ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie. 

O life! is a// thy song 
«Endure and—die?” 
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Ea Mr. Smith said to me, on 
evening, after 1 ¢ from the city—on that 
very mor y of four had left me, after 


staying t 

“T met M: ‘ i 
that they w 
That he w 
thought tl 


is afternoon, and he told m« 


1 


hile, and his wif 


time 


way for aw 
| be such a pleasar 
| nr 


redeem her | of making you a visit 
“Oh, dea W next!’ I exclaimed, in a 
listresse | here to be no end to t} ? 


“Not | ! a presume,” r turned Mr. 
Smith, me I 

“T wish f vould come along quickly, then 
was my! Sut, how long is Mr. Gray 
going to be : rom home?” 

“He didn't say 

“And wer have his whole family, I sup- 
pose, during } absence.”’ 
~ «Doub 


‘Well, I that taxing hospitality and goo 


feeling a little t far. I don’t want them here 
l’ve no ro them without inconvenience to 


ourselves. Besides, my help is poor.” 

But all my) lings of repugnance were of no 
avail. As Iwas sitting, on the next day, by a 
window that overlooked the road, I saw the stage 
draw up, and issue therefrom Mr. Jones, Mrs 
Jones, servant and five children—two of the latter 
twin-babies. They had boxes, carpet bags, bun- 
dies, &c., indicating a prolonged sojourn, and one 
ittle boy dragged after him a pet dog, that came 
also to hon : with a visit. 

Down to meet them at the door, with as good 
@ grace as possible, I hurried. Words of welcome 





rout to see you to-morrow. 
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and pleasure were on my h Tam not 
ire that my face did 1 my utterance 
But, they were all too | 1 t into our 
nug country quarters, t ' draw back 
in tneir reception. 

I will not describe for the re T experien 


the next three weel for Mr. ¢ 

ir of the Lakes before returning, and was gone 

ll three weeks, leay yur care for 
the whole time. 

‘‘Heaven be praised, tl was my ex- 
lamation, when I v tl nove off that 
bore them from our door 

Frost at length came, a! h it,expired the 
visiting season. We w it ¥ convenient 
listance from the city t friends, all at 
once, seemed to have fergott 

‘You are not going to 1 ha now,” said 
a friend, in surprise, to whom | tioned, in th 
following March, our intent to returp to the 


city. 

“Yes,’’ I replied. 

“Just as Spring is at I 2? «=6Whry, 
surely, after passing the dreary winter in the 
country, you will not come to the hot and dusty 
town to spend the Summer! You are at 
convenient distance, too; and your friends can 
visit you so easily.” 

Yes, the distance was convenient: and we had 
learned to appreciate that advantage. But back 
to the city we removed; and when next we ven- 
ture to the country, will take good care to get 
beyond a convenient distance Trials and Cone 
fessions of an American Housekeeper. 
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ASCENT OF 


ASCENT ONT BLAN 
BY ALBERT SMITH 
THE NIGHT MARCH ON THE GRAND PLATEAU 
PHE MUR DE LA COTE—VICTOR) 


Tt was twenty minutes to twelve when the note 
of preparation for our second start was sounded 
Tairraz shook up the more drowsy of the guides, 
and they were soon bustling about, and making 
their arrangements for the work before us. They 
had not much to carry now. Everything, with 
the exception of a few bottles of wine, some small 
loaves, and two or three cold fowls, was to be left 
on ihe Grands Mulets; there was no danger of theft 
from passers-by, as Carrier observed. This quar- 
ter of an hour fore midnight was, I think, the 
heaviest during the journey. Now that we were 
going toleave our lodging, I did feel uncommonly 
tired; and wild and rugged as it was, I began to 
think the blankets. and wrappers looked very com- 
fortable in the ruddy firelight, compared to the 
glooming desert of ice before us. The moon was 
still low—that is to say, the light on the moun- 
tain had not come farther down than the top of 
the Aiguille du Gouté, so that we were in compa- 
rative darkness. Three or four lanterns were 
fitted up with and Jean Tairraz had a 
fine affair like a Chinesethal or more truly 
the round /ampions used in French illuminations, 
ouly larger: and this he tied behind him, to light 
me, as I followed. Michael Devouassoud took the 
lead; we come after him with regular numbers of 
guides, each traveller having a lantern carried 
before him, and then another guide or two, lightly 
laden. In this order, in single file, we left the 
Grands Mulets—not by the scrambling route of 
our arrival, but by the upper portion of the rocks 
where we descended at once, in a few feet, to the 
snow. As we passed the upper Mulets, we heard 
our Irish follower ‘‘keeping it up” by himself in 
most convivial fashion, and singing ‘‘God save the 


be 


candles; 


oon, 


Queen” to his guide. Soon afterwards, we saw 
his lantern glimmering on our traces; and _ the 


light of the second aspirant was also visible, 
moving about before his start. 

The snowy side of Mont Blanc, between the 
Grands Mulets and the Rochers Rouges near th 
sumunit, is formed by three gigantic steps, if they 
may be so called, one a the other, each of 
which is many hundred feet high. Between each 
is a comparatively level platform of glacier; and 
the topmost of these, which is two or three miles 
across, is called the Grand Plateau. Its position 
can be made out very well from Chamouni, with 
the naked eye. Up these slopes our road now 
lay; and for more than two hours we followed one 
another in silence—now tri idging over the level 
places, and now slowly climbing, in zig-zag up 
the steeps. Very little talking went on, for we 
knew that we — soon need all our breath. 
The walking here, however, was by no means 
difficult; for the snow was hard and crisp, and 
we made very good progress, although for a long 
time we saw the red speck of fire, far below us, 
gleaming on the Grands Mulets. The stars were 
out, and the = was sharp and cold, but only 
disagreeably biting when the slightest puff of 
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MONT BLANC 


{wind came. ‘] 
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we were 
LUULES 


his was not very often, for 
sheltered on all sides by the heights and « 
around us. 

The march fiom the Mulets to the foot of the 
Grand Plateau was the most unexciting part of 
the journey. It was one continuous, steadily as- 
cending tramp of three hours and a half—now and 
then retracing our footmarks with a little grum- 
bling, when it was found, on gaining the neck of 
a ridge of snow, that there was an impracticable 
crevice on the other side; but the general work 
was not more than that of ascending the Mer de 
Glace, on the route to the Jardin. Whenever we 
came to a stand-still, our feet directly got very 
cold; and the remedy for this was to drive them 
well into the snow. The guides were anxious 
that we should constantly keep in motion: and, 
indeed, they were never still themselves during 
these halts. 

We had nearly gained the edge of the Grand 
Plateau when our caravan was suddenly brought 
to a stop by the announcement from our leading 
guide of a huge crevice ahead, to which he coul id 
not see any termination; and it was far too wide 
to cross by any means. It appeared that the 
guides had looked forward, all along, to some dif- 
ticulty here—and they were now really anxious 
for Tairraz said, that if we could not reach the 
other side, our game was up, and we must return. 
Auguste Devouassoud went abead and called for 
a lantern. We had now only one left alight; two 
had burnt out, and the other had been lost, sh 
ing away like a meteor down the glacier until it 
disappeared inagulf. The vaneiaiie light was 
handed forward, and we watched its course with 
extreme anxiety, hovering along the edge of the 
abyss—anon dis: appearing and then showing again 
farther off—until at last Auguste shouted out 
that he had found a pass, and that we could pro- 
ceed again. We toiled up a very steep cliff of 
ice, and then edged the crevice which yawned 
upon our left in a frightful manner—more terrible 
in its semi-obscurity, than it is possible to convey 
an impression of—until the danger was over, and 
we all stood safely upon the Grand Plateau about 
half-past three in the morning. 

We had now two or three miles of level walk- 
indeed our road, from one end of 
the plateau to the other, was on a slight descent. 
Before we started we took some wine; our appe- 
tites were not very remarkable in spite of all our 
work; but a leathern cup of St. George put a little 
life and warmth into us, for we were chilled with 
the delay, and it was now intensely cold. We 
also saw the other lanterns approaching, and we 
now formed, as it were, one long caravan. Still 
in single file we set off again, and the effect of 
our silent march was now unearthly and solemn, 
to a degree that was almost painfully impressive 
Mere atoms in this wilderness of perpetual frost, 
we were slowly advancing over the vast plain 
slowly following each other on the track which 
the leading glimmering dot of light aided the 
guide to select. The reflected moonlight from 
the Dome du Gouté, which looked like a huge 
mountain of frosted silver, threw a cold gleam 
over the plateau, sufficient to show its immense 
and ghastly space. High up on our right was the 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. I 


From this point on to the summit, fer a space of be dashed to pieces, hundreds and | reds « 





two hours, I was in such a strange state of mir et below in the | 
gled unconsciousness and acute observation—of Were it in the valley, simply 1 z up for 


. : 4 ; 
combined sleeping and waking—that the « er a mor its ascent v 11 
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fashioned word ‘‘bewitched”’ is the on i and » J 
I can apply to the complete confusion and uj - thousand feet above the level of t ‘ 
r of sense in which I found myself plunged. : nating in an icy abyss so d tha 
\ th the perfect knowledge of where I was, and lost in ol y; CXpones in a highly 
what I was about—even with such caution a tmosphere, to a wind ld and vi t 1 
was required to place my feet on particular all « eption; assailed, with mt a 
places in the snow—I cx ired up such a set of already t 1 far bey tl stre h, a 
absurd and improbable phantoms abont me, that nerves sha by constantly inct ( - 
most spirit-ridden intruder upon a May-day ment and want of rest—with bl hot eyes, and 
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agured. Iam not s ently versed in the’ beating—with all this, it nay be imagined that 
er theories of the psychology of sleep to know; the frightful Mur de la Cote calls for more then 
if such a state might 1 but I believe for the ordinar to x t it 
greater part of this bewildering period I was fast Of irse, ¢ y footstep had to be cut witl 
‘ pm, With my eyes « and through them t he ad; and! blood ran colder stil] as I saw 
ng brain rece 1 external impré t guid ee] like fl ! 
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W prairie, and ar? i at the foot ol t cept f [ Naz 
perpen ar wall of four or five For 1 is of half an hour v key : 
red feet high terrible Mur de la Cote slowly mot g this iceberg, until we reached 
h we had to | I at down again on 1 t of tl iAs a t] as it 
ow, and told Tairra at I would n slled—the ‘“‘cap” of Mont Blanc. 17 da 
iurtner it that t : it leave m tl re vas now over I t not t r, f t} S dol 
if y pleased fice was d t t. The axe was a 
Mont Blar 1 I 1 to these little in req n; and everybody was so ‘blown 
va es of te 4 Grand Plateau umon par] e had s evel 
i of my mad d ation to go to siee}; t e or iour ites j r ¢ 
Bal t and an ip on my legs agai kept bravely on, ] llows as W 
and told me that if I i eXercise every Cau- get gy ahead even of some of the guides; but | 
l 1, We SI ld all } t rether, for the most was pez tly aor uy Honest 7 had no 
‘ dang is ] { whole ascent had to pull r him, for I] was tumbling 
7 I had t reatest difliculty in getting abot though completely intoxicated. I< i 
idering wits into order: but the risk not keep my « open, and plantea my feet any- 
mental effort; and, with where but in the right place. I know I was ex- 
hat our succe 1 edingly cross. l have even a re lection of 
l as entirely depend having scolded my “t m’’ because they did not 
ul} ready for the climb. J] » quicker: and I was excessively indignant 
1aVv a e is some hundred whe 1 one of t} n dare 1 to ca! my atte! » 
et | perpe! licular iceberg. Monte R L. At last, one or two went in front 
\t o1 it from the snow, but and thus somewhat quickened our progi 
nmediately after you begin to ascend it, ob- Gradually our speed increased, until 1 wa 


¢ below but a chasm in scrambling almost on my hands and knees: and 











ian anything yet passed. then, as I found myself on a level, it suddenly 
the baton give way, there stopped. I looked round, and I saw the ; 
ou would glide | ! r. The batons we stuck 
r to al cuides were grovped about, some 
< Grov} 








lying down, and others standing in little parties 
I was on th top of Mont Blanc! 

The ardent wish of years was gratified; but ] 
was so completely exhausted that, without look- 
I feli down upon the snow, and was 






ing round: 


asleep in an stant. I never knew the charm 
before of that mysterious and brief repose 
which enci people term “forty winks.’’ Six 
or seven tes of dead slumber was enough to 


restore the balance of my ideas; and, when 
Tairraz awol [ was once more perfectly my- 
self. And now I entered into the full delight 
that the isness of our success brought 
with it. It wasa 
at anything 
Tama conae | oO 
Geneva and the Jura, I thought 
Lombardy | me; and, turning round 
towards them, eye immediately wandered 
away to Oberland, with its hundred peaks 
glitte ring 1¢ bright morning sun. There was 
too much 1d yet not enough; I mean, the 
view was so vast that, whilst every point and 
valley was matter of interest, and eager); 
scanned, yet the elevation was so great that all 
detail was What I did observe I will en 
deavor to render account of—not as a 
might do, who, planting himself in imagination 
on the Mont Blanc of Keller's map 
Auldjo’s plan, puts down all the points that he 
considers be visible, but just as they 
struck me with an average traveller’s notion of 
Switzerland. 

In the fi place it must be understood, as I 
have just intimated, taat the height greatly takes 
away from t) terest of the view, which its ex 
panse scarcely makes amends for. As a splen- 
did panorama, the sight from the Rigi Kulm is 
more attra The chequered fields, the little 
steamer plying from Lucerne to Fluelyn, the tiny 
omnibuses on the lake-side road to Ari, 
lation of Goldau, and the section of the 


little time before I could look 
I wanted the whole pano- 
one point; for 





gazing at 
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fatal 


Rossberg, ar subjects of interest and much 
admirati But the Rigi is six thousand feet 
above the sea level, and Mont Blanc is over fifteen 


tle clustered village, seen from 
from the 


thousand. 1 
the Kulm, | mes a mere white speck 
crown of tl arch 
The morni vas 
even a wrea 
One of « 
he said he had 1 r 
with this ext » clearness of atmosphere there 
t the peaks, merging into a 
perfect haz tance in the valley All the 
great poin it neighborhood of Chamouni 
the Buet, the Aiguille Verte, the Col du Bonhom- 
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ASCENT OF 


rapid programme of toasts went round, of which 
the most warmly drank was ‘‘Her,”’ according to 
each of our separate opinions on that point. We 
made no ‘scientific observations,’’—the acute and 
honest De Saussure had done everything that 
was wanted by the world, of that kind: and 
those who have sin "e worrie ] themselves during 
the ascent about “elevations” and teinperatures, 
< e added nothing to what he tole dus sixty ‘yea 

ago. But we had beheld all the wonders and 
horrors of the glacier-world in their wildest fea- 
tures: we had gazed on scenery of such fantas- 
tic yet magnificent nature as we might not hope 
to see again; we had labored with all the nerve 
and energy we could command, to achieve a work 


) 


of downright unceasing danger and difliculty 


which not more than one-half of those who try 
are able to accomplish, and the triumph of which 
is, even now, shared but by a comparative hand- 
ful of travellers—and we had succeeded! 
COMING DOWN. 

Although the cold was by no means sever 
when the air was still, yet, as I have before 
stated, the lightest of wind appeared to 


freeze us; and we saw the guides getting thei: 
packs ready—they were very light now—and pre- 
paring to descend. Accordingly, we left the 
summit at half-past nine, having been there ex- 
actly half an he ir. We learned afterwards that 
we had been seen from Chamouni by telescopes, 
and that the people there had fired cannon when 
they perceived us on the summit; but these we 
cid not hear. We were about three hours and a 
half getting back to the Grands Mulets: and, 

with the exception of the Mur de Ja Cote (which 
saund the same caution as in coming up), the 
descent was a matter of great amusement 
Sliding, tumbling, and staggering about, setting 
all the zig-zags at defiance, and making direct 
short cuts from one to the other—sitting down at 
the top of the snow-slopes, and launching our- 
selves off, feet first, until, not very clever at self- 
guidance, we turned right round and were stop- 
= d by our own heads; all this was capital fun 
The guides managed to slide down very cleverly, 
ke ping their feet. They leant rather back, 
steadying themselves with their poles, which also 
acted as a drag, by being pressed deeply into the 
snow when they wished to stop. and so scudded 








down like the bottles from the Grands Mulets. I 
tricd this plan once, but before I had gone a dozen 
ards, I went h ua ver-heels, and nearly lost my 


y 
baton; so that I preferred the more ignoble but 
€ lly exciting mode of transit first alluded to. 
F ugh our return to the Mulets was accom- 
plished in about half the time of the ascent, yet I 
s astonished at the distance we had traversed, 
now that my attention was not so much taken 
away by the novelty of the scenery and situa- 
tions. There appeared to be no end to the mon- 
tets which divide the p/ateawr; and, after a time, 
as we descended, the progress bec ame very trou- 
blesome, for the snow was beginning to thaw in 
the sun, and we went up to cur knees at every 
step. We were not now together—little parties of 
three or four dotting the glacier above and in 
front of us. Everybody chose his own route, and 
glissaded, or skated, or rolled down, according to 
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his own fancy. The sun was very bright and 
warm—we were al] very cheerful and merry; and 
although I had not any sleep for two nights, I 
ontrived to keep up tolerably well with the fore- 
most. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon we got back to 
our old bivouac on the Grands Mulets. We had 
intended to have remained here some little time, 
but the heat on the rock was so stifling that we 
pport it; and Tairraz announced 
that the glacier was becoming so dangerous to 
traverse, from the melting of the snow, that even 
now it would bea matter of some risk to cross 
it. So we hastily finished our scraps of refresh- 
ment, and drank our last t bottle of wine—out of 
a stewpan, by the way, for we had lost our lea- 





fon) 


( 


} 
could s carcely st 








thern « aye in our evolutions on the ice—and then, 
making up our packs, bade good-bye to the 
Grands Mulets, most probably for ever. 

In five minutes we found that, after all, the 
greatest danger of the undertaking was to come. 
The whole surface of the Glacier des Bossons 
had melte di into perfect sludge; the ice-cliffs were 
dripping in the sun, like the well at Knaresbo- 
igh: every minute the bridges over the crevices 
were falling im; a i we sank almost to our 
waists in the tl law) ng Snow at very step we 
took. I could see that the guides were uneasy. 
All the ropes came out again, and we were tied 
together in parties of three, about ten feet dis- 
tant from one another. And now all the work of 
yesterday had to be gone over again, with much 
mure danger att ached to it. From the state of 
the snow, the guides avowed that it was 1 1pos- 
3] to tell whether we should find firm s 
ing on any arch we arrived at, or go through it 
at once into some frightful chasm Chey sound- 
ed every bridge we came to, with their poles, and 
a shake of the head was always a signal for a 
létour. One or two of the tracks by which we 
had marched up yesterday had now disappeared 
altogether, and fresh ones had to be cautiously 
selected. We had one tolerably narrow escape. 
Tairraz, who preceded me, 














and- 








ad ji 
a crevice, and — yn the other side aligh ted upon 
a mere bracket of snow, which directly gave way 
beneath him. With the squirrel-like pid acti- 
vity of the Chamouni guides, he whirled his ba- 
ton round so as to cross the crevice, which was 
not very broad but of unknown depth, trans- 
versely. This saved him, but the shock pulled 
me off my legs. Ilad he fallen, I must have fol- 
lowed him—since we were tied together—and the 
guide would have been dragged after me. I was 
more startled by this little accident than by any 
other occurrence during the journey. 

At length, after much anxiety, we came to the 
moraine of the glacier, and I was not sorry to find 
myself standing upon a block of hard granite, 
for I honestly believe that our lives had not been 
worth a penny’s purchase ever since we left the 
Grands Mulets. We had a long rest at the 
Pierre 4 1 Echelle, where we deposited our ladder 
fur the next aspirants, and, in the absence of 
everything else, were content with a little water 
for refreshment. The cords were now untied, 
and we went on as we pleased.—story of Mont 
Blanc. 
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FRANKLIN AS A BOOK 


hickest grass rather than take its flight; when 
] 


we have seen this clumsy, laborious flight, we 
cannot conceive how the quail can sustain itself 
long enou ‘h in the air to cross the Mediterranean 


and reach Africa, where it passes the Winter, 
yet this fact does not admit of doubt. The 
struck with this phe- 
in it by suppositions, 
For ex- 


and 
ancients, like ourselves, 

nomenon, sought to expla 
f which are ridiculous enough. 


some ¢ 
ample, Ale lrovardus relates that the quail, before 
taking its flight over the sea, takes care to pro- 





vi en itself a a little piece of wood or bark 

+h it carries I know not how. When she is 
vi oe much fatigued, she launches her plank on 
the water, lies down on her side, rai 
as a sail, and thus floats after the manner of the 
argonaut; being rested, she resumes her boat and 
her flight. Pliny and Appi not mention 


ses one wing 


is do 





he piece of Geek 1d approach nearer the truth 
in saying that the quail crosses the sea at one 
flight; only they add that before setting out she 
provides herself with three little stones, which 
she carries in her beak, in order, by dropping 


them one by one, to know when she has P aseed 


the surface of the sea, for she travels only by 
night. Modern compilers have related that the 
quail reposes on the waves, using her left wing 


as a boat, her right wing as a sail, and her paws 
as ( They have supposed, gratuitously, that 
her plumage was impermeable like that of ducks 
and other aquatic birds. 

All these stories do not need refutation. This 
1s the truth; the quail, on reaching the shores of 
Mediterranean, has intelligence enough t 
before crossing, until favorable wind 

waft her towards one of the numerous 
islands with which the sea is studded. Arrived 
re 


ars. 


he 
await, 
shall 








there, she rests; then, yielding herself once m¢ 
to the winds from the north, she is borne to the 


coast of Africa, and has had only the trouble of 
sustaining herself at a certain height. If it 


happens that the wind changes and blows di- 
; 
i 


rectly from the south, she perishes if not in 
proXimity with an island or a vessel on which 
she may repose. 


At Malta, at Cerigo (the ancient Cytherea 
and in other islands where they alight, they are 
so fatigued as to be sometimes caught with the 
hand. In the island of Caprea, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Naples, the product of this chase 
makes the principal revenue of the bishop, so 
abundant are they. But they are most so on 
the western shore of the kingdom of Naples, in 
the environs of Nettuno. They fail in quantities 
so prodigious that on an extent of four or five 
miles of coast, a hundred thousand are some- 
times caught in a day, if we may believe Gesner 
and Aldrovardus. 

As we have said, most birds migrate a little 
sooner or later. according to the temperature of 
the season. There are some, however, who 
part and arrive on fixed days; for example, 
nightingale. For ten years, two or three fami- 
lies of these birds have established themselves 
in ny garden at Wissons, and the male has 
always been heard to sing for the first time in 
the night of the 14th and 15th of April—never 
sooner, never later. 
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following story, 
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of treating the animal, called in those 
‘“lounger,”’ is worth putting into practi 


sionally, even in this age and ger n: 

One fine morning, when Fran! lin was busy 
preparit g his newspaper for the press, a loung: 
steppe d into the store, and spent an hour or1 
ing over the books, &c., and fir ally, t 
one in his hand, asked the sho] 
was the answer. 


Jollar,”’ 
said the lounger, ‘‘can’t you 


look 


“One co 
“One dollar,” 
take less than that?” 
‘No, indeed, gt ye is the price. 
Another hour had nearly passed, when the 
lounger asked, ‘‘Is Mr. Franklin at } ; 
‘Yes, he is in the printing office.” 
‘“‘T want to see him,”’ said the 
The shop-boy immediately inf 
in that a gentleman was in the store wanting to 
see him. Franklin was soon behind tl 
when the lounger, with book in hand 
him thus: “Mr. Franklin, what is the | 
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“One dollar and a quarter,’ was the ready an- 
swer. 

“One dollar and a quarter? Why, your 
young man asked only a dollar.”’ 

True,’ said Franklin, ‘tand I could have bet- 
ter afforded to have taken a dollar then, than to 
have been taken out of the office.”’ 

The lounger seemed Sur prise 1, and wishing to 
end the parley of his own making, said, **( e, 
Mr. Frankl lin, tell me what is the lowest vou can 
take for it 

One dollar and a half.” 

“One dollar and a half? Why, you offered it 
yourself for a dollar and a quarter.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Franklir nd I had better bay 





taken that price then, than a dollar and a half 
now. 
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ADELINE. 


BY ALICE CAREY 


What restless creatures we are—how full of 
longings and hopes—how dissatisfied with to- 
day—how anxious for the morrow! 

Even in the midst of health, and surrounded 
with friends, we grow tired, push away their 
love, and think it better to be alone. 

But, to most of us, affliction is like an insan- 
ity, and we often foolishly think to eseape from 
its shadow, by means of which our saner mo- 
ments would at once see the fallacy. Who 
of us have not been mocked with delusions that 
make us smile to think of now? 

A fever burns us, and we remember the cool 
summer shadows that have dropt against our 
faces in some place where we are not, and child- 
ishly believe that to be there again would make 
us well. One of the most painful hallucinations 
of this sort is connected with the last days of a 
very dear friend. May the snows fall light upon 
her, for her life was as pure as they. 

Dear Adeline—how everybody envied her 
when she was married, and went from he 
simple, rural house to the great fine city to live 
In a great fine house. Indeed, I who loved her 
So well, felt ashamed of my simple muslin gown 
and cottage bonnet when I went to visit her, and 
half jealous of the elegance and luxury with 
which she was surrounded. I could not slee] 
well under the gorgeous canopy—I had been used 
to looking at the naked rafters—nor with the 
warm, rosy shadows creeping along the beauti- 
ful carpet; perhaps you cannot understand why 

but it was not like home, and I wished to go 
back. Adeline had no need of my love any 
more—how ld she have? All these splendors 
could not come in between us, and leave our 
hearts as they were when we strung up the bean- 
vines against the little window of ber chamber 
humbler, if possible, than mine. 

In spite of her entreaties that I would remain, 
I abruptly departed, one day, without ceremony, 
or an attempt at excuse, leaving her cheeks n 
less wet than mine. She will soon dry them, 
thought I, in my bitter selfishness, with her lace 
handkerchief. Well, I can live without her. 
am sorry for that unkind behaviour now, but I 
could not he!p it then 

I rejoiced in the bright fortune that was about 
her, but my heart was wounded to think I was 
less necessary to her happiness. Alas! even that 
was but refined selfishness. 

All the neighbors who went to visit Adeline, 
came home delighted. She was just the same 
they said, not at all lifted up, or spoiled by the 
many finethings she had. I said so, too, when they 
appealed to me, but all the while I felt estranged, 
and weeks and months—a year went by, and I 
did not go to her house any more. 

Often I heard of her, that she was very happy, 
and that never so lovely a baby as hers was seen. 
I wanted to know whether it was like Adeline, 
saying all the time to myself I didn’t care, and 
keeping away; feeling in fact as though her hap- 
piness was an injury and an insult to me. 


1 am ashamed to say that | did not relent 
when I heard of her failing health. She had so 
many comforters, I said, she would never miss me: 

At length, one winter evening, as 1 sat in the 
hearthlight listening to the clock and the crick- 
ets, there came a messenger from her. She was 
ill, and desired me to come to her—that was all. 
{My voice trembled, and my heart too, as I said I 
‘would go. Poor Adeline! I had not thought to 
} find her so wasted, so pale, and so near the close 
of all. I remember how intensely bright were 
her eyes—life seemed to have gathered there all 
its light, and yet she smiled and talked cheer- 
fully—even gaily sometimes—making plans for 
the future—when her baby was old enough to 
walk she would do so or so, and when he could 
talk and read, what pride she should have in 
him. 

Alas, alas! I knew she would never see him 
walk, never hear him lisp her name, and it was 
sorrowful to see the unconsciousness with which 
she was going down, step by step 

Now, she would say, if it were 
should be better, and now if it were not for her 
cough, she would be almost well. 

So the days came and went, and every one 
left her weaker than the Jast, till she could not 
lift her baby up any more. 


Spring, she 


“‘See how worthless I am,”’ she would say, 
laughing, when he proved too heavy for her, and 
so I would place him on her knees, and she would 
kiss and prattle to him of all the coming years, 


even to the time when he should be a man, and 


she should put away her curls and wear caps. 
We were talking one day of the old times when 
we used to be together, and so happy—of the 
green hills and the woods, and of the old cham- 
ber where we had so often told our hopes and 
fears; suddenly there came to her the thought 
that if she were there, she would be well 

And from that time all her visions were of 
home 

«Let me go back. oh let me go; TIT am sure T 
shall be well there!’’ Such were her constant 
appeals. How could we res them? She was 
carried home as she wished to be 
verlet and sheets were spread on the bed, and she 
was laid down there, and then it was that she 
began to feel nothing could make her well. It 
was a blustry and wild night that I watched with 
her for the last time. The windows rattled in 
their frames, and we could hear the surging of 
the dead leaves’in the woods 

The wood-fire burned br 
ran along the rafters, and over the counterpane. 

She had lain quietly for hours. I sat by her 
pillow with her baby asleep in my lap, and turn- 
ing softly, she laid her thin hand on his head, 
and ina tone, sad, but sweet as a lullaby, re- 
peated the following lines, which I know not 
where, nor how she ever learned:— 


the bridal co- 


ht, and the red glow 


Wrap my baby in his blanket, 
With its broidery of blue, 

Lay him in his little cradle 
Softly, as 1 used to do. 


Warm the pillow by the embers 


Lest the cold should make him shake, 
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ASK 


You 


Gently, geutly, ee him from you- 


From his hand the rattle 


take. 
Sit unwearied by his cradle, 

Turn it from tt zht glow: 
Should um vers, 
to and fro. 


re sun! 
a dream disturb its s 


Rock him sof ftly 


Promise me to be as careful, 
As his mother wonld have been, 
Teach him love, and that will teach him 
Fartherest thing from every sin. 


When the grave-clothes are about me, 
If with wild and bitter cry 
He should press his face against you, 
) 


Soothe him with a lullaby. 


This was all she ever said, and when she mo- 
tioned me to lift the child to her lips, I did so, 
and kissing him many times, she looked upon 
him as if she could not give him up. Afterward 
she looked at me as if taking a last farewell, 
then at the simple furniture of the chamber, say- 

ig, as She did so, yes, home has made me well. 
Presently, there was— 
‘Midnight in 


And morn 


her sig htless eyes, 


upon her face. 
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LIVE? 


BINS, 





Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men, 
Se nite be tet to others 


They may d 
Hati g no man, ecorning no man, 

Wro ging none by word or deea; 
But forbearing, soothing, 

Thus I live—and this my eeeed: 


» to me again 


serving, 


Harsh condemning, fierce contemning, 
Is of little Christian use, 

One soft word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent of ab 

Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness to their night, 


18e@; 





If thou would’st improve thy brother, 
et thy goodness be his light. 
I have felt and known how bitter 


H iman coldness makes the world 
> 
ry bosom pouns me frozen, 
Not an eye wi h pity pearle 1; 

Still my heart with kindness teeming, 
Glads when other hearts are glad, 
And my eyes a tear-drep findeth 

I 
At the sight of others sad. 


Ah! be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this; 
Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones, 
Blessing ever bringeth bl 
1a helping 
} 





sliss; 
Lend a hand 

Smile though all the world should frown, 
Man is man, we all are brothers, 

Black or white, or red or brown. 


Man 


1 to others, 


is man, through al! gradations, 


pied rocks it where he stands, 
cattered over many lands; 
Man is man by form and feature, 
Man by Vice and virt 
Man in all one common nature 
Speaks and binds us brothers true. 


ue too, 
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EMIGRANT. 


SOPHRONIA CURRIER 

A few days after our arrival at 
home, my attention was drawn toa c mpany of 
emigrants who had come—so we were at of 
by our friends who had for some time resided in 
tis part of the country—from Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania teams, they said, could be told 
from all others. And to me, who had never seen 
an emigrant team before, they were queer-looking 

ings. Great lumbering wagons, covered with 
what might once have been a white canvas; but 
the was now so completely stained 
with a black mud, that the original color could 
only be guessed at. 

They were each—the three teams—drawn by 
Six oXen; and ac vom panied by a dozen milch cows 
and as many sheep, which, at the time they came 
within sight of our dwelling, were driven by two 
women; and one might have supposed, from the ap- 
pearance of their countenances, that they had 
been the drovers through the whole journey; 
though the faces which peeped out from the vehi- 
cles, so numerous that we did not count them, 
were but very little more delicate. The journey 
thus far had been long for the distance passed 
over, aS the weather had been uncommonly 
stormy for the season, and the roads were conse- 
juently in very bad condition; and both the 
people and their beasts looked completely jaded 
and heartily sick, so it seemed to me, of their un- 
dertaking. 

I have since seen many emigrant companies 
which presented a very different appearance; for 
these wagons are really very convenient and com- 
fortable. They are furnished with beds, and 
most usually cooking-stoves, both of which can 
be used within the vehicle, the front and back as 
well as the sides, being furnished with curtains, 
which entirely enough excludes the night air; and 
when more than one family, as is usually the 
case, travels in one of these wagons, another cur- 
tain is let down midway the vehicle, dividing it 
into two apartments. 

The teams stopped as they drew near our 
dwelling, and the driver of the foremost one—a 
fine, manly-looking fellow, and, considering the 

appearance of the visible part of the com pany, 
very well dressed—came to the door to] urchase 
bread. if it could be immediately o panes the 
ds amp we ather having prevented thecompany from 
using the cooking-stoves: and the youn gman made 
this request with some hesitation, some little 
delicacy for one who found it difficult to partake 
of the coarse fare, which only they had been able 
to procure for the last few days. 

Bread we could not supply him with, unless he 
could wait until it was baked, and that the young 
man declared he could not do. If hecould obtain 
something for the young lady, the others could get 
along very comfortably with what they could 
themselves prepare. Butas he was turning from 
the door, a female climbed out of the vehicle he 
had in charge, and walked hastily towards him. 

«The people will accommodate us, to-night; will 
they not, Henry?” she asked, in an earnest tone. 
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t Vv that it Cos him € ¢ 
5] eak ¥ Limne s his voice assumed 
es] ry that they remain in our cor 
we wish it or not,” he sa 


sand t rrow we join another family, a 
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ym may not be more ag 


yt deceive you In regard 





who il f wi W ciety, Ju 
a’ , . _ 
oN I l not believe anything cou 
be so in me as they have become: and 
to think are to be my associates! Oh, I 


wish- 





The y | 
her har 

“Wha wish?’’ enquired her compan 
in a low e, bending his head to hers 
»Lell m ” ir wish is, adn it shall be grati- 
fied. The ] remediless, however much you 
may reg! tep you have taken: but the fu 
ture is 0] re you; mark out the path you 
would 

He sp ly, but his face had become very 
pale, and »p was quivering. The lady par- 
tially ra 1d, but her eyes were still 


covered, 
the apart: 

«‘You probably wish that I would return to my 
home,”’ s! since I have become so trouble- 
some to you and your relations; but I have now 
no hom« and there is not a being on 
earth who me;’’ and the tears began to 
stream down her face. 

«‘Madam, are you not doing your husband in- 


i not perceive that he had left 


Kt 
m I should introduce you, and 


1used and buried her face in 


ME MAGAZINE, 


e?”? enquired the unwilling spectator 
scene, in as gentle a tone ¢ e could c 
The lady raised her eyes, and a ish, } 

1 3 } r 
lame, at such an exhibition of feeling mn 
of a stranger, and partly of anger at whs 
be mistaken for rudeness, stole over her 


But the color passed away, and 5] | 
frankly as her eyes again ight the floor 

“Yes, | am doing him e, butla 

very wretched’’—and the tears began 
again—“that no one should expect I can do as | 
ought. And instead of pitying me, he 


vexed that I am not cheerful and 
those people—to think they are his ne: 
regard him as the t unfor 
in the world, in having me for his wi 
he nor they ever seem to think of the s: 3 
have made for him! Why, he was nothing but a 
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poor mechanic, and my um e of the weal 
lest ‘men in Philadelphia We moved in the f 
le in society; and no one | lin bett 
than did we. Until 1 left my uncle’s | e, | 
r had a wish ungrat’ and I did 1 
realize, when I promised to 1 ry Her 
though he was poor, the mea "of 
would not be as much w my reach : y 
id f rmerly been. I rez t t my | 
ng maid would go v the \ 
had promised to remain with mei ] 
than my uncle had paid |} Hlenr 
business he should er 1 there I 
very profitable. You ar ut | I 
yet recovered from the « t XAa- 
i I felt when Lex ry I i il ea I 
a person like Marguerite in a | bin. I 
i not know then what |] lof a dwt that 
would be; but I imagined the home he w é 


me to would be sometl yy ] 
tiful. A dear little cottage in the cleanest and 


rettiest grove in the world, with honey k l¢ 
wild roses, and sweet eglanti! clam be 
the windows; and amo! he clustering vines, t 


brightest-winged and sweetest-voiced so! ers, 
I knew, would build t bl t] 
music with the strains of our elegant pi: and 
the green lawn about r dwelling w be 
studded with choice flowers and fn 


9 he re the de ar little fawt ¥v 
to love their mistress so ¥ would gambol fror 
rn till night. I knew I should be so hap} 


there with Henry, and I : ated as mut 


pleasure in the journey. I 

ot have believed I should live 7 stled 

as I have been in that old cart: and to see Henry 
wading through the mud, driving those ox 
We have stopped in a dwelling-house only 01 
night during our journey, and that was a | 
cabin; and when I wept that he should be 
careless as to take me to § a place, Henry said 
it might be many years before we had a dwelli: 
possessing halfits comforts. | not slee} 
night, and I have been so wret l ever sin 


and when his mother enquired, so kindly, I 
thought why I wept, and I told her of my disap- 
pointment and misery. She only smiled contemp- 
tuously, and told me that Henry and I had 
showed ourselves fools, but that he had manilcst- 
ed more folly than myself.” 
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frankness, the old 


‘‘And, pardon a strang 
lady’s words are true! Your husband could not 
7 ror than to marry 4 
t have by this 
sured by his ability 

Vith his fine, 


countenance, 


have committed a greater er 
woman whose love ! 
time have learned, will be mea 
her with luxuries. V 
handsome features, manly form and 

<a 


f a good ellect and retined 
} 
] 


r him, he mu 


to surround 
which plainly tells « u 


feeling, he could have found a woman who woul 


ve him whether he had been a prince or a 
beggar!” 
» What, madam! what?’ exclaim 
} 


the tears dried up 


“Do you think I « 





la iV, an 





those dark eyes. 











iusbaad, and that he is not 
happy anywhere in the w 
eparated from me? It is possib 
chosen so unwWwl ly madam! 1 tl 
“Yes, for there is the germ of a 
haractez in the heart of many a th ughtless, ro- 
mantic girl! But the love of man, though it may 
bea long-lived, is a fragile plant; it needs con- 


withered before 


1¢ Sensible woman. 


tinued fostering, and it may be 
that careléss girl has become tl 


Your husband is grieved and vexed with you to- 


night. It will be a long time before he f 

the words you have just addressed to him in 

the presence of a stranger But 
miess your error to him now; come 


division of our log cabin: and since you think that 


rgets 


do not go and 





nto anot 


e utterly destitute of comforts in 








like this, while we are preparing a cup of 
please look around the apartment.” 
When the table was spread, the females be- 


longing to the team of which the husband of th 


ther two wag 





y was proprietor, the 
their way, came, th 
They 


young lad 
having proce led on 
rather unwillingly, into the 
the mother and three sisters 
On a nearer view they wer 
than [I had ima; 
amiable just now. They wer 1 ’ 
on their journey, and they were by no means 
anxious toconceal their vexation from Julia, who, to 








vexe 


my great satisfaction did not observe it, so closely 
was she watching the countenance of her husband. 

The young man was little disposed 
of the supper, and, und pretence of 
after his team, left the tab! any one but 
himself had swallowed a cup of tea. When he 
returned to the house, Julia had retired t 
our sitting-room, and her fingers were 


to partake 


= 
iOOKINE 


before 








run! 











lightly over the keys of the piano. She did not 
observe his entrance into the apartment, thou 





he drew near her, and leaned over her shoulder 
She did not sing—ptrhaps she could not trust 
her voice: but those little, white, delicate fin- 
which, most had never been taught 


17 Ae oe sctice of 


x less indispensable than the practi 





gers, likel 
anythin 
music, W vk b how 
unfitted seemed that young lady to perform the 
duties which should devolve on the wife of that 
poor, hard-laboring man! Perhaps such a 
thought struck him more forcibly than it ha 
done before, for the look of displeasure pass 

away from his features, and an expression of pity 
succeeded it: and though he struggled to 
his emotion, his voice trembled as he spoke 








most exquisite melody: bu 
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‘‘Julia!’’ he said, as her fingers rested, 1 
wrong in asking you to become my wife; and 
committed a second error in bringing you 
though I believed, since your marriage with me 
has separated you from all your former friends, 
that I should be most likely to your hap- 
piness, as well as my own, by removi gy you toa 
distance from them. ‘The latter error | a l 
1d I do it the more wi 


tone—*‘t 


secure 


ng to repair; at 
there was some bitterness in his 
former cannot be atoned for. You can 
night here. I will go on with the team 
and there leave it to the care of my br 
[ were not married, I would not forsake 
widowed mother and my sisters, whom 
uaded to part with their home to a 









to the West: nor Impose the care of them o1 
ther who finds it difficult to provide : y 
ra feeble wife and a family of little ones: but 
you wish never to see them more, and your hap- 


ness must now be my first desire 
however, Julia, that there can be no 
sacrifices beside wealth aud position ) 
I will return to you to-morrow, and, during my 
ce, I wish you to decide what course 
Good night. Let your de- 
ne!’’ and the young mnan turned 


a) 
t 
re mem ber ’ 


In sociely. 





to leave the room 

Julia sprang to her feet. Her first impulse 
was to throw herself into her husband's arms, 
but a second thought restrained j 





stood calmly before him, but with 


ide to-night, Henry,’’ she said; 


onths’ time I will tell you what my 





decision is' 
“And where will you spend these three 
months, Julia?’ he enquired 


‘“‘With them—mother, and our sisters,’’ she 
said, quickly. 

The young man looked surprised, but he made 
) remarls, not even when she busied herself in 
» journey; but there was 


iT eantinn } 
preparing to continue the 


something in his face which said—‘‘And so this 
ana 


scene, sO trying to me, is to be acted over again! 
The mother and sisters, whom the young man 
i with his plan to return to 


lesired it, though they 


lain te 


had made ac 


the East, if Juli were 











weeping when she made her appearance, ready to 
continue the journ ade no remark; the plea- 





ire of having Henry with them seemed not to 
‘ . 


yunterbalance the annoyance caused by the pre- 
sence of his wif 

The young lady’s veil was 
» that 1ts expression was 
atives: but, when she lifted 
near to bid me farewell, I observed a very 
look was there from that 
nance had worn on her entrance into our dv 


drawn so close.y 
not seen 
it, as she 





different the counte- 


‘Shall I succeed?” she asked in a whisper. 
«Do you love your husband?’’ was the answer. 
She pressed my hand tightly and moved away. 

Poor young thing! My heart ached for her. She 

and her lover had waked from their romantic 

dream, and ild doubt it—before them 
was a lifetime of misery. To a man who could 
have surrounded her with the luxuries of life she 


no one co 
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would have 1 
whom he wou 


a kind, pleasant wife, and one 
have been proud of, for she was 

eautiful, 1, and accomplished; but what 
would she be but a curse to one who must toil 
for his daily bread? 

Nearly four months subsequent to the time 
when those Pennsylvania emigrants called to our 
dwelling, while riding through the eastern part 
of Iowa, we were one day met by a young and 
very neatly-dressed lady, om horseback, and ac- 
companied by a gentleman of fine appearance. 

‘he lady reined her beast, and accosted me very 
yolitely. T! intenance was unfamiliar to me, 
but she checked my apologies. 

“It is not strange you do not recognise me,” 
she said, ‘‘my appearance is without doubt much 
changed fi what it was when we met before;”’ 
and a slight blush stole over the somewhat sun- 
embrowned but very modest, pleasant face; but 
you must come to our dwelling. There is one 
there you not fail to recognise, though a 
much great nge has taken place in her than 
in myself ill prepare her to receive you;”’ 
and, with a eful bow, she wheeled about her 
horse, and | ened away. 

We could not imagine who she was; but there 
was no mi ”g the young lady, who, 9s wi 
drew near a newly-built log cabin, came running 
out of the door to meet us, and, springing into 


our carriage, exclaimed, as she seized my hands 
“Oh, Mrs. C——, Iam so happy to see you! 
I have wished so much to tell you—” 
‘“‘Why, Julia! you are not here, surely, in a 


log cabin, and with these people! Your three 
months expired some time since, and you and 
Henry have returned to the East!” 

“Ah, you would not say so, did you not see I 
am the hay t being in the world, and that | 
am loving my family so well!” and it was appa- 
rent eno iat the young wife was contented 
and happy. 

And, as I entered the dwelling, and was wel- 
comed by each member of the family, I fancied 
I had never seen a more pleasant household. It 
was really gratifying to look in the face of the 
young husband, as his eye turned from that of 
his wife to mine; there was in its expression s 
much of pride and happiness. To hear the mo- 
ther, wl e was naturally loud and quick, 
say so §s id gently, ‘‘My dear child!’’ (an 
epithet, I i, applied to no one but Julia 
and tos countenances of the three sis- 
ters such affectionate respect for her. It was 
strange what a change had taken place in that 
family. 

Julia took me over her dwelling. 

“It was nished when we came here,”’’ she 
said; ‘‘the logs were only piled one above the 
other, and a roof laid over them. Henry was so 
busy he ist us but a little beside putting 
in the windows and making the doors. In fact 
we have done all the rest. We filled up with 
clay the seams between the logs, and I covere: 
the walls with paper, and white-washed the ceil- 
ing overhead. Is it not white and nice? and 
these window-shades, don’t you think the p at- 
tern quite pretty? I painted them my self; and 
these lounges and ottomans are our own manu- 


facture, the cabinet work as well as the uphol- 
stery. Could you have believed | should ever 
learn the use of a hammer and a saw? And this 
carpet; is it not pretty? You remember we 
brought a few sheep f: the East. Mother 
made this carpet from their fleece: and was she 
not too kind to me? she insisted on putting it 
down in our room. You do not think how highly 
I value it! Look from our window; is not that 
a dear little parterre¢ ‘They are all prairie flow- 
ers, you perceive; and are they not beautiful? 
There is our little arbor: the vines covering it, I 
found in the grove. Two birds have builded 
nests among them, and they sing to me so 
sweetly. Every morning, they come to my win- 
» for them.”’ 


} P 
to make butter 


dow and pick the crumbs I di 

‘‘And, Julia, have you leart 
and cheese?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, I have. 
and see it. Mother pr 
an make nice bread 
learning to do that. Oh rs. . annot 
think how ignorant I was everything useful 
when I came here. We should have suffered for 
wholesome food, Idoubt not, had Henry and | 
rone to housekeeping alone. I cannot be grate- 
ful enough to mother and the girls for what they 
have learned me.”’ 

“If I am not mistaken, Jt 
much reason to be grateful as yourself. 

‘It makes me happy to } ear you say so,”’ she 
repli d. “Henry ‘s sisters are de ar, good girls; 
and they were not ignorant. though they were so 
awkward. Iam doingall I can forthem. Does 
not Lucy appear uncommonly well on horseback? 
She would do credit raige; and her sisters 
ride as well. They are learning to sing beauti- 
fully; and do you not perceive they are becoming 
very graceful in their manners? Lucy is reading 
French very well; and come into our sitting-room 
again. These drawings are hers. Does she not 
exhibit some talent? Lucy, you recollect, was 
one of the girls who drove the cattle when we 
came from the East, and—can you believe it?— 
she is now engaged to be married to that young 
man you saw her riding with. He belongs to 
one of the most respectable families in Philadel- 
phia; and I am very anxious that my husband’s 
sister shall make a favorable impression on the 
circle to which he will introduce her. I was ac- 
quainted with W—— in the East. He was 
travelling through the Western States, and hear- 
ing I was somewhere in Iowa, he took particular 
pains to find me. I learned, a few weeks after 
we arrived here, that he was in our neighbor- 
hood, and was enquiring for me; and you may 
be sure I did my best to make a good appearance 
before the young man. Lucy had not begun to 
love me then, but somehow I persuaded her to 
let me do with her as I pleased: and I put on 
her a neat, becoming dress of my own, and ar- 
ranged her hair—you know her hair is very 
beautiful—in pretty curls, and s] 


into the dairy 


lia, they have as 


he appeared so 
well that W —— was quite fascinated. I knew 
him to be a most estimable young man, and that 
Lucy deserved a good husband, and I did every- 
thing in my power to encourage their acquaint- 
xs . 2 } ) 
ance. Since then she has put herself entirely 
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‘Why, Julia, what a darling wife and sister 
you are making.” 

Tears sprang into the young lady’s eyes. “I 
hope I shall deserve the praises bestowed on me,”’ 
said; ‘‘sometimes I am afraid they will spoil 
me. 

‘«And you are really happy here? Y 
regret the sacrifices you have made for your hus- 
band?” 


ie 
olf at 


sh 


yu do not 


Sacrifices! Mrs. ¢ , | have asked Henry’s 
forgiven for the words I have uttered, and 
every day I thank him for the happiness enjoy. 
if activity and stor ss is to me a life of 
beauty. You do not think what a friv sel- 

creature I should be were I differently 

There is but one thing whick th troubles 
me—the thought of my dear uncle whom, when 
he forbade Henry his house, I left in anger. 1 
have written to him, entreating his forgiveness 
for my disobedience, and t« lling him how hay py 
I am in my new-home. I did not expect a reply 
and none has come. I suppose he did not credit 
the story I told but when Lucy goes to 
Philadelphia she meet with my uncle, and I 
am sure she will give him a favorable idea of the 
family to which she bek : 

The tale the writer lling is no fiction: and, 
perhaps, the eye for which it was prep ared may 
glance. over it. If it that old gentleman 
may rest assured that the oe girl, for whose 
welfare he would have rificed his own comfort, 
has secured for herself a happiness his wealth 
could not have pr yeured for her. She has mar- 
ried 8 man entitled to the highest respect; and 
though he is poor now, his energy and _ perse- 
verance, with the good management of his wife 
will, in a few years, pla in comfortable 
circumstances. Will no gentleman visit 
his niece in her new hom 

We passed the ev g most 
the family and a few neighbors whom our host 
invited in to see us. One young man—a wealthy 
farmer from the adjoi emet ume over 
without an 
ever, that he was not 
ber of family, at 
informed me, in a w! 
it would be a most excellent 


up her mind 


ss 


slous, 
+ 
lish 


sitmated. 


ol 
mes. 
does, 


Sa 


that 


pleasantly with 


ain 


invitation. It was apparent, how- 


the 
match 
et him mar ry Fs al 


quite ma le 1 
young man seemed 


Henry’s second sister—the 
to have decided, fully, to « 
Soura Grove, Ill. 


A very thin audience attending the tragedy of 
tichard IIL., at Windsor Theatre, some time 
back, the crook-back tyrant had not sufficient 
philosophy to endure this neglect of his powers; 
for, all patience in the tent scene, he « X- 
claimed, with emphasis: ‘‘J°/? forth, and wa 
awhile; and very composedly went home to 
supper. 


losing 


ur Leland was a of some 


lawyer, 
twenty-seven years 


young 


4 


i stood a 


j of age. His offi 2 

stone's throw from the court-house, in a thriving 
town in the West. Arthur had taken a full 
course in a Northern college, both in the col- 
legiate and law department, and with some 
honor. During his course, he had mana 

read an amazing amount of English literature, 
and no man was readier or had a keener taste in 
such things than he. He had a pleasing persor al 
appearance, a fluent and persuasive manner, ar 
unblemished character. Every morning he came 
to his office from one of the most pleasant little 
cottage homes in the world, and if you had 
opened the little front gate, and gone up through 
the shrubbery to the house, you would have seen 
a Mrs. Leland, somewhere in-doors, and she as 
intelligent and pleasant a lady as you ever saw. 
You would have seen, moreover, tumbling about 
the grass, or up to the eyes in some mischief, as 
looking a little fellow of some three years 
hed for your own 


noble 
old, as you could well have wis 
son. 

This all looks well enough, but there is some- 
thing wrong. Not in the house. No, it is as 
pleasant a cottage as you could wish—plenty of 
garden, peas and honey-suckles clim! up 
everywhere, green grass, white paint, Venetian 
blinds, comfortable furniture. 

Not in Willie, the little scamp. No: 

ealthy, good head, intelligent eyes, a fi 
men he was of an only son. Full of mischief, « 
course, he was. Overflowing with uproa aa 
questions and mischief. Mustaehios of egg or 
butter-milk or molasses after each meal, as a 

Cut fingers, bumped forehead, 
torn clothes, all day long. Yet a more affec- 
tionate, easily-managed child never was. 
The mischief was not in Lucy, the Mrs. Le- 
I assure you it was not. Leland knew, 
re, that a lovelier, more prudent, 
it was impossible to 
ady- right and true 


Ing 
ing 


rosy, 
speci 


matter of course. 


land 
to his heart’s core, 
sensible, intelligent wife 
exist. Thrifty, loving, la 
throughout. 

Where was this mischief? Look at Leland. 
He is in perpetual motion. Reading, wri 
walking the streets, he is always in dead 
earnest. Somewhat too fast. There is a certain 
slowness about your strong man. You 
associate the idea of mental depth and px 
with your guick-stepping men. 


like, 


feat 
IAN 


1eVver 
wer 


con. 


You cannot 
ceive of a Roman emperor or a Daniel Webster 
as a slight, swift man. The bearing of a man’s 
body is the outward emblem of the bearing of 
his soul. Leland is rather slight, rather swift. 
He meets you in his rapid walk. He stops, 
your hand, asks cordially after your 
“There is sn open, warm feeling in the 
man. No hypocrisy whatever. Yet he talks too 
fast. He don't give you half a chance to answer 
one of his rapid questions, before he is asking an- 
other totally different. He is not at ease. He 
keeps you from being at ease. You feel it spe- 
cially in his house. He is too cordial, too full of 


grasps 


health. 








is not t 
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nd soon f 
again over 
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ly in the 
him upor 
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in a miserabl 
ed his work, 


morning a 


upon his cl 


ler plants. This time Leland; ‘Willi 


asy frame of mind. 
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isit pleasant to you. You He always knew, and 7] i that he wa 
1't feel altogether at home | of a rash, irritable disposition. | 
id when he leaves you to: bered that ever since } i’s birth he had bi 








wife. You never k or | exceedingly impatient w He remem! 
or doing anything wrong or : how harshly he had s; n to it, how rudely 
You look upon him asapeculiar had tossed it on his it awoke hii 
somehow—but! He is at the ' with its crying at night Ife remembered t 
it woman, who sits by hi the little one had bet la with him for now 
a as thr , th: : 
) some chancery case three year and tha la 1 i 





and it is the widow’s only 


fending. If you had been ‘child. Yes, he remembered the } ‘blows 
ust week, you would have ac- ad given it in bursts of ] ws deeply 
has studied the ca has regretted the instant af I 1 on 
as thoroughly as a man first temptation. He t t Il; that | 
. aa 


vitious mat 


. Ife intensely boy was but a little and that he 
himself a fortune and a po- 


to it, and expected It, as if 1t we 





to the judge—or to the jury, grown. All his passiona 1 words and 
3 a good one. Yet, »- blows rushed upon } } rough 1 
vince He -himsel r- plies to childish que ange! 
vn earnestn r he nh ol ices il t ; how t 
I] if ‘ 


His pathos does not, some- n 
sort of man that pt p! indeserved. Lelan 








ature. No man ever tl morning air blew a vy often | 
} i Rr ee a ene . Sous 
l the Supreme ben had ywn the same ITTIta 

} ; “pee en 

t nis ¢ *, 118 even t 
1 . r 4} ‘ ‘ } } 1 
defect? Arthur Leland is branch of the tree tha s him as he walked 
in of spotless character, « yea, even to his own w Ile remembered 





popular ma 
n of more weight, power is brow, had burst f ps at every 














1 answer, the man is just e domestic anr i at | ! ened 
just the position up to U uld not but " yu 
mind raises him. Did he matters worse—had mad nd his family 
would be n No, sir. wv hed for the time. IH v undignifie 
he has know he hims how unmanly all this wa He pictured himself 
pable of being much more , before his own eyes as a | , uneasy, irri- 

v, Somehow he does not at- | table, unhappy ma y d! 
ing impression Leland He glanced at tl ew his wife 
It is singular, uneasy, | was in it, engag lin} S; ger , 
himself is preyed upon by. | lady-like, loving him so lie glanced at 
is not,’® say his 1 , ing child, ¢ ‘ hiul and in- 
rht be,’”’ worries him as a the was. | is garden, 
truth i il, and Ja ’ vy pleasant 
a revelation. his home. I circle of 
e mor 1 his gar-  f his p 1 in wn educa- 
which young watermelon lhealth H , 1 he had to 








rs of sleep. Very anxiou er, the plague incre becoming his 

ble to his father, who wa brea the | re of hell 
mate, Willie-had strayed mself and all ‘ n. 

his father had seated As he thus thought, j in forgot 

3 father. . Witha quick, | himself, and strayed w l f toward 

Leland seized his child, and {his father. Leland droy reached tu- 


wk in the walk, with a‘ward hischild. ‘The | f y threw up his 


..°1.9 } } } 


impered for a while, 
to his father ; blow. 





himself, came 
ls , gentle voice. 
hal{-amaze- 
anew 


> said the father, in a] 
looked up with | 

with harsh threats, struck; ment. ‘Willie, boy,” said the father in 

Willie burst | tone, which had never passed his lips before, and 
His father was | he felt the deep, calm power of } own words. 
He ceas- | ‘Willie, boy, don’t walk on pa’s plants. Go 
back, and stay there till pa is done.’ 
child turned as by the irresistible power 
slow spoken, gentle words, and walk d 
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violently, seated him rough- 


1p red cheek. 
in passion. 


1 his brow to the delicious 
ned upon his hoe, and gazed} The 


there was something wrong! .of the 
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lently not intend- 


nt 
Aiki 


*k and 


imed his seat, ev 
nv to transgress again. 
is Leland stood with the words dying on his 
hand ex led, a sudden and 
a struck him. He felt that he had just said 
the most impressive and eloquent thing he had 
ever said in his life! He felt that there was a 
power in tone and manner which he had 
ver used before—a power which would affect a 
-asit had affected Willie. The 
It was that nervous 
and tone to his 
§ argu- 


‘tine. J 


nd man- 


rest 


singu- 


s, and ln 


his 


re or a jury 


ed here too 
which 





manner 








ene fee ing ¢ 


bar as well as w 





feeling and manner 
irresis ihly. 1; , 
t, he felt would me 

h the very emot 





there is no describ 


All that 


Unless you catch the idea, 

it, reader. Leland was aC! 

day he thought upon th I 

night in the privacy of 
ited the 


ristian 
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s sake, for his w ¢ 
for his use ess sake 
aly aid to overcome t! 
He p ead that, indulging 
was alienating from hit 





\ t yea, that he Was 
s from himself, for 
f-respe And her 
I i into silences ne 
1s alienating irom ! 
God! 
1 then he remembered that just such a dail 


1 as he lacked 
terized God 


WAS CXé 








gait and | 
ury felt it. 
frame of 


aring and conversation. 
It he cea 
a strong man an 





was the 


the 


in 


land went about easily, naturally, the strong 
in he was. ‘The old, uneasy, self-harassing 





vw wasforgotten, and an 
tone and manner succeeded. 
ent of the father, the husband, 
the gentleman, the Christian. 
fountain of patience and peace. 
absence of passion which makes angels to be the 
beings they are. Men can become very nearly 
] 
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§ 
It was a higher de- 
the orator, 
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Surely love is the 
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LY J L OYSTER 
; at ir _ ] Ivoary +a+ 
" e¢ er SA 1 a cool, dreamy state 
i b with the door of his ‘} l 
e set for the pleasure of a sea- 
Ww h he was exceedingly fond, and 
very picture ol unsuspecting int ence. 


meditative, sat on a 


and for the hundredth time watched, 
the very deliberate operations of Mr. 


b-marine armor. It seemed a 


of patience and imperturbable gravity. 
? “ d, slow-thoughted. and 
uttached to his home and he Your 
t iss W-T. ded, but n a slow- 
id alr tas firmly att ed the 
ir oyster But pl ophers } ve some- 
on ¢ reless freak, which no 1 - 
h een a sed of: and our Solon 
1 with « of these, at the end of 
yf vable meditation. H rst 
Ww nout } »,a& 5 ptom 
( W have boded | rer. 
‘ a ull pebble, v h only 
is [ t a ipan : ng act t 
t w to the bed ¢ rey g 
ihen wit! 1 careiessne Ww 1 
- ess, but a st y 1 
1 ma ry sopher le D 
ad t into the open va Ss ol r 
dre r, who t up his house wit! 
ry Solon sprung to his feet 
‘ t way, with no less show of 
er. Sit ar it was, how 
‘ I in th both. Our abused 
) it see r 1 to Dim im Ss 
a wv { superer ] to add salt 
» emed literally toy net 
rief in his own heart, and 
nst u tr yn ol wea 4 
T s yf more wi i 

4 e@ was gt on wW 
) Ol } conden ry Le S 
1a beautifu url wa 

’ or he ) } 
nou S t i 
\ ee } te l 
ela t rrow in 
: ' Ov : was, 
x by tl hemy of Sca- 

tr 1 to beauty and v 

I n} 1 wore the pear r 
| and 1 zed a fit 
I y sou { 3 

tl I oi it, a ] 
YY ‘ 4 =) e! r f 
1 in } e solitudes vl € lul n 
ra \ e whom sou 1 EF and 
V fall a } ] f - 
{ I vray r, on 
I lay open to some sunny alfec- 
’ w a pang was but for 
} ( l the trouble to his inner 
lit with the key of silence, and 
his pocket of reserve. When years 
stores of clear wisdom hopeful, 
and | tiful, a thousand hearts were 
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32 
gladdened v ver dreamed of the silent pain 
and dumb ; endeavor that had been 


hose forms of worth and beauty 
in the silence which now grew 


crystaliz 


He said 


too sacred to mar for slight causes, ‘‘Is there not 
enough of inevitabl gr f, if I should stifle mine? 
Are the Heavens too clear to mortals, that I should 
blur them with my sighing breath? No, I will not. 
My oyster e mea pearl for ant ma 
4 y r § ine i ari lor a wanton woulha, 


shall I not give back a purer heart and clearer- 
shining soul f he smitings of Paternal love!”’ 
The patient wife enduring alienated love, or the 
cold mi tanding of slower, duller sympa- 
thies, o1 rse, 
ted husbar 
saddest-sw 
fering ever e' 
been wrou a 
and beautiful 


the growing brutality of a besot- 
he is vital enough, presents t] 
auty of the soul that human suf 
1 from human nature. So have 
n fire, spirits clear as crysta 
1eir mute solitudes, as gems 1 
the black caverns of earth. But, alas, for these 
most wealthy hearts, they are most easily broken 
Afilictions that fall too heavily crush the defence- 
| ath, slow, dreadful death alone 
can lend deliverance, and the pearls ripen in an- 
other sphere, and glow against the bosom of the 
angels. 
The spoken zrief is divided, but is 


} 


less victir 


a sorrow 


still: the grief conquered in silence is crystalize 
to life-beaut 1 sheds delight on others. All 
are not strong alike; and only the mightiest Heart 
could endure riously the heaviest sorrow 
From the aw! litudes, and the silent, sacred 
agony of that One Heart, was evolved the Pri 
less Pearl, to make the impoverished world ri 
than ever with its infinite wealth. Reverently 
down from the mirth-wrinkled surface, where the 
light bree play to solemn deeps, profounder 
than At) s or Pacific’s heart, I have dived for 
the rich mor 


ce 
} 
re 


Such is life. 


Silent endurance is the soul’s mother of pearl. 
Let it give b not the keen pain, but the birth 
of beauty, t ebler souls may grow str 


and your yet more glad in its lovelin« 
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LUCY LARCOM 


Ah! t in the Summer time, when 
white way kissing it, with a low laughter, 
and wi ire flitting, like the hap] 
thongnt quiet mind, over the calm bosom 
of the : 

Children « hion, in your periodical flights 
to Newr Nahant, do ye feel the be auty ol 
the ocea e shore? Does it mirror to you a 
low, 1 a of inward peace, upon which 
are s! ’ its of Heaven, that never set but 
for new ts to rise; in whose brightness loving 


and holy emotions, birds of the Eden-shore, aré 
ever waving and sunning their soft wings? If it 
be not so have no more part in the life of 
the scene than those empty and broken shells, 
which the tide has tossed high and dry, away 
from the burnishing spray; or the barnacles that 
cling to the wooden wharf-posts, through ebb 
and flood 
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Yet it is hardly in human natur 
influence of a sea-side view liarsh and drv 
characters are penetrated by it, unawares. || 
draws out the wiry lines of many a bu 
face into the undulations of a smile: and gs 
dues the petulant tones of ser 
softer key, in spite of their nerves and t 
winds. The narrowest mind must feel son 
thing like the breadth of inf ty unfolding \M 
in it, standing here on the beach, and recal)j 
those grand old words, ‘‘The sea is His, and IJ 
made it. Ilis hands also formed the dry land.”’ 

Now, the ocean lies at calm, in the golden sun- 
set, and the white light-houses look over to us 
through the dim haze of far-away island rocks, 
like watching spirits from the 
And here and there a g 
across the crystal expanse nto the dimness be- 
yond, as a soul Jong anchored by human Jove in 
its earthly harbor, passed half regretfully 
through the veil into the mysteries of spirit-la1 a. 

That thought stirs memory’s waves, and sends 
them back in a tide of tear 

Where is the pale boy, wl 
us only a year ago? Wearily he walked, for tl 
angels had wound a golden chain around him, to 
draw him to themselves; while the tight bands 
of household affection, and the love of all that is 
good and beautiful in this world, held him here; 
and, swayed between the two impulses, it was 
hard to go, and hard to stay. Here, his foot 
lowly pressed the yielding sand; and on th: 
wave-smoothed rock he sat down, while the sta 
ry soul shone from his dark eyes with a new 
light, piercing the violet haze of the horizon, as 
if he caught a glimpse of th 
which he was soon to set 
loved him. 

Away from us? No, no! buried, living |] 
ward; buried to the sense, but living to u 
spirit; thou art not gone so far but thou canst 
often return, with a swifter than 
flight, to the warm nest our hearts had made fi 
thee, so lonely and cold without thy dove-like 
presence. 

And we are coming to thee We have loosed 
anchor since thou hast left us, and soon our 
barks will be outward. bound, to sail with thee 
around the beautiful shores, and among tl 
bright islands of Love's storm] ocean. 

Look! the tide is returning. The dipping of 
distant oars, that sounded so near and sonroous 
in the calm, is drowned in the wash of the waves 
They are coming up to our throne of rocks, and 
as we are canutes with no we may as 
well abdicate without a word. 

Let us stand here, at high-water mark, and 
watch them. 
the ninth waves are the Ja 
One, two, three: does that wavelet consider it- 
self a wave? And was it the fourth or the fifth 
that laughed so loud, as it sprinkled salt water 
in our faces? Six, seven—ha! thou lordly ninth 
wave, thou art riding in behind thy heralds, with 
a green kelp-veil over thy cre thou wilt give 
us, like the Prophet of Khorassan, one glimpse 
of thy terrors, and then retreat among meaner 

1! + 


to resist the 


SINCSS 


invalids to a 


shores of tl 
blessed. ] 
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Heciy sali oes 


on our hearts. 
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» walked here with 
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away from us who 


sea-bird’s 


ourtuiers, 


Somebody says that the fifth and 
st. We will count 
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MOUNT 
ights are kin- 


Lyre, the harp of the heavens, is 





within reach of : white-fingered 
waves. There is a fisherman pulling in_ his 
boat, and his plump-faced daughter is running 


down with a huge basket, to receive the finny 


spoils. <A black cat follows her; another crawls 
from a warm bed in the sand; another still ap- 
pears In quite a supernatural way, we see not 
from whence. But this is only a mile or two 
from po pa of the Salem witchcraft. Gal- 
lows’ Ih sight: and if n were then, we 
n ae | something more of a fisherman’s 

hter, surrounded by three black cats, than 





merely the piscatory penchant of the feline 





tribe. To-morrow, tl “f nay 1 inhabit 

of the waters will be borne in a triumphal 
posoeas page thon treets of the town, to the 
music of a aking wheelbarrow, and ‘Here 
your fresh tat and mackerel!” 

Yonder lies a whaling-vessel, manned and 
equipped, waiting for a favorable nd. The 
Sailors are seated about the deck, mal newbie 
turesque appearance, in their red flannel and 


blue-checked drapery, and enlivening 


ing with laughter and long sea-yarns 
Bound round Cape Horn, thr years away fror 
home! What heart but that of a jolly tar, cot 


be so | 


rht in the prospect? 








Silently wishing them a merry vé we 
turn, by a last ] wk. to re ul] the ple is and 
pensive dreams that attended our wal! the 
beach: with no regrets that we also encounters | 
homely every-day picture for such is lif the 
grotesque everywhere standing out 1 relief 
against the sublime: and the hard, coarse fea- 
tures of the present lea: r toward the delicate 
shadowy lineaments of the ant and spir 1 

MOUNT AUBURN 
Sweet Auburn! They told us that it was too 


beautiful sleeping-place of th 
il summer returned 


would be 


Jate to visit this 
dead, they bade us wait un 
“of roses, when 
and glad, but we thought and chose other- 
For we knew that beauty must be linger- 
re still, if only the ms lored fringes 
of her robe fluttered among tree-tops; and 
we felt that the a or haze, the red, slanting 
and the dropping leaves, would harmo- 
with the te 
the oe ing 


the time everything 
brivht 
wise. 

ing th 





sunbeams, 
nize better 
ns, then 


took for ot 


: - 
radiance of mi 


h S we 
compani 
summer. 

And it was most b 
frost had been light upon leaves: 
and there a maple sought to hide 
among greener trees, and the 
ed us down the secluded paths were soft as the 
whispers of angels. 

We did not troub le ourselves — any Officious 
‘‘puide-books,’’ believing beauty to be far more 
beautiful when met with unawares. We were in 
the mood for wandering hither and thither, wit! 
out knowing where we were like the red 
leaves that the wind blew through the avenues. 

They do well to call it the ‘home of the 
dead,” for there are many tokens that the 
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kiss of the 
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breezes that follow- 


going, 


ling 
Vil 


y 
So 


have a home-feeling upon the flowery turf that 
overs their burile ones. We read the kens 
‘in the flower-basket waiting at the door of the 
tomb; in the chairs fixed by head-stones in faim- 


nclosures; in the ri that 
te the marble mantel, and in the half- 
twined wreaths and freshly 
} 


1i0owed where the 


ly ¢ h Vases were Wwe t 
" pract l 
broken stems that 
warm hands of living childyen 





id been arranging buds for little hands that 
were too cold 1 stiff to hold them. 

And the two fair children whom the sculptor 
has reproduced in marble—can the mother pass 
by her «Little Emily,” sleeping so sweetly upon 


untarily bend 


elled I Y, wih 


Inve. 
the chis ; 
) arms extended, as if ready to bou i 
brace, can she help tretch- 





ithout 
k ¢ or, 


into his mother’s en 


ing out her arms to press her darling to her 
} , / 

famed names are around us: Spurzh¢ 
and Bowditch, with a host of the honor- 
ed and | nted. But we knew about them 
and we love best to linger by the 
children, who, 
the world secm more 


epitaph writes 





even in 
a family- 
ever 


ng-places of little 
leath, make 


mansion, and 


yo 
Lint 


1tseil 


anew upon the hearts of such beholders as have 
not forgotten to feel 
A squirrel was perched upon an infant's grave- 


stone, and our footsteps hardly frightened 


It was pleasant to see life playing, 
cheerful ar 1 unawed, in the presence of 
p I iirrel has no fear of playful fin- 
t, now that they are hid away 


beneath the stone. 


him 


leath. 


gers and noisy fe 


Some things, even here, are offensive to good 
taste; and such defects are more glaring when 
urT d by so much that is truthful in art, 


plicity of Nature, always without 
nsion. <A vase, filled with artificial fi 
protected by a glass screen 1 to us greatly 
before the door of a tomb. It was 
ike whispering a lie into the ear of the dead. 


and by the sim 
wers, 


Seem 








They say it is a French custom; but wherever it 
may have or ated, it betoke ns a ywness 
f heart h it isnot good to imitate. here 





around us while living, 
rht to our graves. 


ries enough 
without having them broug 





How much more of eloquence was in the empty 
bou holder, and the leafless framework of a 
arland, lying at the base of a tall monument 
laurels of fame had withered upon the brow 


The 

f him who slept beneath, and now the summer 
wreaths which a loving memory had twined, 
were faded, too, and were as lifeless as the skel 
it 
lf 


ton under the marble. And the marble its 
will crumble at last; for the grandeur and the 


loveliness of that which is outward, 1s 
al ke per shable. 

A tower of granite is in process of erecti 
at th “Mount Auburn. We ascer 


t and were gratified with 


nig 
ODLY 


summit « 
to its highest window, 
iew of a ee and picturesqu 
ster Llei and the Highlands of 
in soft outline in the distance, th 
ded colle 'Ke-_ET f Cau 
Bunker Hill Monument, 
upward 


the v landscape. 
we rch 
Rox ry. lay 
pretty villas and sha 
brid 
th 


hts, 


‘ound Is O 
at hand 
rious dead pointing 


e, close 





‘r of the gl 


- 


rte er eget, 


- 
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of the degenerate living 
smooth waters, the State 
from the top of that smoky 
y call Boston. 
| for them thus to look each other in 
to send mutual greetings—the city 

id the city of the dead. 

y to say, Let us be buried here, 
and not go back to the living grave there; for, 
alas, what a 1y who walk those streets but 
moving corpses, with their souls buried in their 





bodies! Al i we cannot walk among buildings 
which are charnel-houses for human spirits, 
without be ened by the death-damps they 
exhale; w it feeling oppressed with the 
weight of mortality, as if we had the heavy 
earth over our heads, instead of God’s pure, 
cheerful, cloudless sky. But the Spirit and the 


Word that tored the dead to life have not 

departed from us; all living men are apostles gift 

ed with their power. Therefore, Love and Faith 
shall yet b 1 a blessed resurrection. 

And so, farew to thee, sweet Auburn! As 

I f hout thy enclosing walls 





we look va . ' A Vv it 
thy monu ts seem to us like white-robed 
saints rising from their graves; and we feel with 
in us the fluttering of heavenward wings. 

Pleasant wi be, amid the jarring of toils 
and cares into which we must plunge, to think 
that there are low winds waiting to lull us, and 
beauty to wa ver us, and a Jap of undisturb- 
ed peace, like thine own, to receive us, when our 
labors are finished. 


L. L. 


BEVERLY, M tober 1853 
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O, word of mea r! beautiful—sublime, 

‘Full of the musie of Humanity:— 

Born ’mid the great and good of olden time, 

Of souls *, lofty-toned and free, 

Who saw ons dim, what ought to be, 
And recogn heaven-perfected plan, 
The Unity of Peace—the Love of Man! 
Philanthro] all prophecies of Good 


This old Greek word harmonious inspires; 


Its very begets a nobler mood, 

A phase of feeling solier and higher. 
These n of Old had earnest inspirations 

Of Truth sublime,—and saw with far-off vision 
Redeemed, the Freedom of subjected nations— 


Saw,—though afar as in a dream Elysian, 
(Existing ’twee / men,) the true relation 
Of Brotherhood, brought forth thro’? Mercy’s mis- 


sion! 
They leaped the life t come—these roble 
‘Teachers— 
And words { meanings in those elder times, 
While, i ages past, beamed the bright fea- 
tures 
Of Philant/ t name of Eastern climes! 
Oh! brave and beauteous word! the ‘‘Love o/ 
man”? 


Let us rejoice that yet its sou is living, 


In every liberal deed,—and noble plan, 
A second Birth, divine, to action giving! 


A LESSON FROM THE BEES. 


BY T. S.A 

A murmur of impatience came from the liy 
of young Wentworth, as, laying aside his pa- 
lette and brushes, he took up his hat, and, with 


a worried manner, left the studio, where, with 
two or three young men, he was taking lessons 
and seeking to acquire skill in the art of painting. 
He was at work on the head of one of Raphael's 
enthusiasm 


Madonnas, and was, with the warm 

of a young artist, in love with the beautiful, 
seeking to transfer to his canyas the heavenly 
tenderness of her eyes, when a coarse jest, from 
the lips of a fellow studen rred harshly on 


disturbed bim. 


passed, but 


his ears. It was this that had 
Qut into the open air the young mar 


the bustle and confusion of the street did not in 
the least calm his excited state of feeling. 
‘‘A coarse, vulgar fellow he said, angrily, 


t his fellow 
studio, ] must 





giving voice to his indignation aga 
student. If he is to remain in the 
leave it. Ican’t breathe the same 


at mosphe re 

with one like him.”’ 
And he walked on, aimless, but with rapid 
steps. Soon he was opposite the window of a 


print-seller. A gem of art caught his eye. 


‘‘Exquisite!” he exclaimed, as he paused and 


stood before the picture. “Exquisite! What 
grouping! What an atmosphere! What per- 


spective. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed a rough fellow at his side, 
whose attention had been arr 1 by a comic 
print. ‘Ha! ha! ha!” And clasping his hands 
against his sides, he made the air ring with a 
coarse but merry peal. Ile understood his artist 
fully, and enjoyed this creation of his pencil. 

‘‘Brute!’”’ came, almost audibly, from the lips 
of Wentworth, as all the beautiful images just 
conjured up faded from his mind. And off he 
started from the print-window in a fever of in- 
dignation against the vulgar fellow who had no 
more manners than to guffaw in the street at 

ight of low life in a picture. On he moved for 

the distance of one or two bl , when he paused 
before another window, full of engravings and 
paintings. A gem of a landscape, cabinet size, 
had just been placed in the window, and our 
young friend was soon enjoying its fine points. 

‘Who can be the artist?’ he had just said to 
bimself, and was bending closer to examine the 
delicate treatment of a bit of water, over which 
a tree projected, when a puff of tobacco smoke 
stole past his cheek, and found its way to his 
nostrils. Now, Wentworth was fond of a good 
cigar, and the fragrance that came to his sense 
on this particular occasion was delicate enough, 
of its kind. In itself, it would have been agree- 














able rather than offensive; but the vulgarity of 


street-smoking he detested, and the fact of this 


vulgarity came now to throw his mind again 
from its even balance. 

“Whew!” he ejaculated, backing away from 
the window, and leaving his place to one less sen- 
sitive, or capable of a deeper abstraction of 
thought, when anything of true interest was 


presented. 





tain 
wer 
spis 
sigt 
lap- 
cou! 
or, | 
you 
’ 








A I 


LESS¢ 


ROM 


THE BI 


LES. 


‘ ) 

“T will ride out into the country,’’ said he. conform in all things just to your ideas of pro- 

‘“‘There, with nature around me, I can find en-} priety, is, pardon me, hard! ily ‘the act of a wise 
joyment.’’ So he entered an omnibus, the route | man.” 


of which extended beyond the city bounds. Alas 





'  “T can’t help it. I am too finely strung, I sup- 





Here he also found something to disturb him. pose—too alive to the harmonies of nature. and 
There was a woman with a lap-dog in her arms, t00 quick to feel the j jar of discord. Do you know 
and another with a poor, sick child, that cried in- to what you are indebted for this visit to day? ; 
cessantly. A man, partially intoxicated, entered, And Wentworth related, with a coloring of his 
after he had ridden a block or two, and crowded own, the incidents just sketched for the reader; 
down by his side. Beyond this, the sensitive taking, as he did so, something of merit to him- 
Wentworth could endure nothing. So hey d_ self, for his course of action. = 

the che string, paid his fare, and resumed his ‘Upon what were you at wi sey asked his 
Jace on the pavement, muttering to himself as frien i, when the youn; ee man finished speaking. 
he did so “On the beautiful Ma lonna, about which I told 


‘d a thousand times ner walk than rid 


h company. 





1 














Two miles from the city resided a gentleman 
of »and education, who had manifested no 
nterest in our ¢ able young friend. To 
visit him was the pur] if Wentworth when 

entered tl a which would have take 

him within half a1 f his pleasant dwelling 
He p rposed to walk the whol distance rather 

an ride with such agreeable companions. 
The day was rather warm. Our young artist 
! 1 it pleasant er h while the pavement lay 
In t ! f ; houses. But, fairly 
beyon . ré I soft the sun fell upon 
his | and the cl of dust from passing ve- 
hicles suffocated him. Just a little in ad- 
vance of , tor a greater part of the distance 
kept the on manit . from which the women with 
the la Bon pecnteg + ing child got out only a square 
beyond the point where he left the coach. The 
drunkey man also. soon left the vehicle. Tired 


snd overheated, Wentworth now hurried forward 

aking signs to the driver: but, as the driver 
did not around, his signs were mp made in 
vain: and he was the more fretted a er from 
2 *t that a passenger, who was riding in th 


100K 8] 


4 


} 
t 


c 











omnibus, had his face turned towards re all the 
time, and was, So our pedestrian imagined, en- 
‘ying his disappointment. 

Hot, dusty and weary was our young artist 
when, after walking the whole di he ar- 
rived at the pleasant residence of the gentleman 
we ve mentioned. 

4h, my ig friend! Tow are you to-day? 


young 
A visi 1 not tell 1, 18 é 
But you look heated and tired. 


too fast.”’ 


\ 


always agreeat 
You have walked 


\ 


“Too far, rather,’’ said Wentworth. “I have 
come all the way on foot.” 

“Ilow so? Did you prefer walking?” 

“Yes: to riding in the ‘stage with a crying 
child, a lap-dog, and a drunken man.” 


‘he drunken man was bad company, cer- 
tainly. But the crying child and the lap-dog 


were trifling matters.” 

«‘Not to me,’’ answered Wentworth. 
spise a woman who nurses a 2g 
sight frets me beyond endurance 

“Sull, my young friend, if women will nurse 
lap-dogs, you can’t help it; and so, your wisest 
course would be to let the fact pas  ecliierwed x 
or, at least, uncared for. To punish yourself, as 
you have done to-day, because other people don't 


«T de- 


The very 


rid 
Of¢- 


you at my last visit.’’ 
“Is it nearly completed?” 


a 


A 


few more t 








uches, andI would have achieved 

iph above anything yet accomplished by 

neil. It was in the eyes that I failed to 
scoeed. Thev are £ o diet pa See 

1cceed. They are fi tenderness, 

that only a n > tou an give. Raphael was 

inspired when he caught that look fri m Heaven 


I had risen, by intense abs traction of mind, into 
a perception of the true ideal I sought to gain, and 
the power to fix it all on canvas, was flowing 
down into my hand, when the jar of discord pro- 
duced by that vulgar fellow, scattered everything 
into confusion and darkness i 

an id so the Madonna remains unfinished?” 


and I am driven from work. 
shade Geil led to my of 
days. 4 

The friend musec 
said, somewhat 





li ct 
A154 








the bees-——”’ 
And he shrugged his shoulders wi an air 
that said—“I can learn but little from them.”’ 
‘‘Let us walk into the gard n, aid the friend, 


rising. 





And they went out among the leafy shrubs and 
blossoming plants, where bi utterflies folded their 
lazy wings, and the busy bees made all the air 
musical with their tiny hum. 

‘“‘Now for the lesson,” said the young artist, 
smiling. ‘A lesson from the bees. Here is 
a sprightly little fellow, just diving into the red 
cup of a honeysuckle. What lesson does he 
teach?”’ 

‘-One that all of us may Jay to heart. here : 


hone y in the ct up, anc lit is his business to gat the 








honey. Just | eside the crimson blossom, nd even 
uching it, hangs an ugly worm, spinning out 
the thread of his winding sheet; but the bee did 


rey . 
ffensi ve 


not pass the flower, because of its ¢ re- 
sence, nor will he hasten from it until he has ex- 
tra a d the honey-dew. Now his work is accom 
plishe ed; and now he has passed to that clover 
blossom, which his weight bends over against the 
leaves of a deadly night- shade. But, the oisoned 
weed is no annoyance to him. So in tent]; pu 
sues he his search for honey, that he is ‘uncon- 

ious of its presence. Now he buries himself in 


til 
ul 


rn) 
2 


Te 


0) 


blu oshien rose-leaves, ‘heeding not and caring 
not,’ though a hundred sharp thorns bristle on 
the stem that supports the lovely flower. And 
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now, full | he sweet treasure he sought, : A despot was not thus t , pon 


he is off « s for the hive. Shall we! throne with impunity 
observe the 1 f another bee? Or, is the; dition to the wounds v had 
lesson clear ready made, was more than a , vereign 
The coun Wentworth looked thought- ! could bear. On pretext of , Sediti Y 
ful, even le while he stood musing e majesté, the disturber é ace of tI 
as though his ; tions were not lucid. Then} royal wrong-doers must be a ed and placed 
turning to | and gently reproving friend, | ina dungeon. | 
he grasped | £ saying, with a manner Ilas might then prevailed over right, and come ' 


greatly subd off conqueror? Were the s t ights of the 











‘“¢‘The lessor lear. I will go bac! ing or his guilty partner | ght to light 
my Madonna 1 a dozen vulga presume none would rea k so. For the 
haunt the s . I will have no eyes ruilty pair must have f " endeavoring to 
for them. M high purpose to excel, shall | expel remorse and prevent I fy ntru 1 I 
make me | leaf to anything that would {upon their pleasures, that 1 us they could 
hinder ny | progress. Thanks for your ‘only fetter the limbs or t life of him t 
lesson of the |} I will never forget it. Like} who had offended them, 1 fix the bart 
them, I will ga the honey of life from every |} arrows of remorse and despa n their 
rich flowe1 . tA t the weeds grow ihn , Sclences. They could er l lence at t 
if they wil I ot regard their presence.” }out of the way; but the arrow which he { 
sped to their hearts they r withdraw I 
nor prevent their feeling r and anor {s 7 
COMPUNCTIOUS VISITINGS OF jScinbet ating They nove vot wholly sid of 
CONSCIENCE. him, who had administered a righteous a 
-- rebuke, by immuring hi lungeon. A 
On an instr page of ancient history, we thought of h and ’ sronid « } 
read of a certa x who took to himself his | now and then intrude ! [ V S 
brother’s wv that brother yet lived, di- reetest draught of pleasure. On the other c 
vorcing his 1 ¥ without cause, to make hand, no guilty feeling ¢ rbed the repose , 


room for the new favorite. The dictates of con 1 whom they had 
science were sted and trampled under proyal of conscience, and : 
foot of lust, and all law, human and divine, duty faithfully performed, } with the: 0 








openly violated. ‘he royal supremacy justly | the hope or assurance of t 4 ation of H 
due to conscier vas taken from ‘it, and usurped} yen, were fountains of } and support s! 
by a rebelliou t—appetite. Might, therefore, had not pr ed over right, 
There have always been in every age a few | nor gained any enviable 1 | thabitar W 
who have dared to rebuke and reprove wrong- | of the prison was happier and be envied 
doing, even when t wrong doers were rich « 1an the inhabitant of the 7 4 | on h 
powerful. ( h moral hero reproved, boldly yed a quict peace and " 1, while ro 
and without reservation, the egregious wrong of the other suffered from a h 1 il b 
this wicked prince, in his palace, ild cure, and from iy vhich 1 ! 
with the pows leath at his command, did not I elry nor madd ning " ! wl I 
escape the f moral indignation which So often have revenge and passions ws 
publicly pro ned that his shameless deed was. urged on their victims fa lis r cli 
an infraction ! and of law. A voice of in-' to those of a deeper t , t 


dignant and l istice spoke loud enough | | 1 when hi 


to reach the ears of the royal wrong-doer, pro r, pressed on by hi ilt and ve 











nouncing him fa crime at which all deli at last put his pr ! t] How ar 
cate feeling and nd morality, by the in- { often has one false step led r! Tow his 
stincts of our | T rev it Courtiers | of nas crime be 1 ad lt I w bli: l } 
nd flatterers, ¢ heir wont, might be willing ‘and at the mercy of th m the . 
to gloss over the | cness of its atrocity. His tims of evil passions! By murder to all Vv! 
subjects, if t vied at the misdeed, scowled | their former crimes they but the number 
in silence: but re was one, “among the faith- ‘and virulence of the s ry ! which har nat 
less faithful f w in the face of a corrupt bored in their hearts, and i well nig! A 
court and a trem! r people, raised his v in {to madness. They hoped, by leath, to get to 
emphatic ac This was a} for ever rid of their disturber; but, instead, they p 
sublime sy ble mention ' made his presence with them ] ul, haunting at 
to the latest a H hero lifting ; them by night and by day. For the murderer § 
up his solitary doing, even n never rid himself of 1 : f his vic- ca 
in @ sovereign | 3 to duty . His ghastly count 1 gory locks 
the defender the anger of ever before the guilty } For lesser the 
aking. H re ha 1 honorab! t is often a t t se 
spectacle of n right confronting mat ] and rid its com] nar 
might. om the confessions of I we it i 
Between the two a conflict came, of course. : after tl rime of dee; i } 
IIe, on who le was mig! bridged his re- is never still. 1 tal 





buker of hi y, and it hia »in prison. ‘amid the tumults of the 1 
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and where pleasure to hold an undisputed | trembling wife hastens to obey the call. There 
reien tands Bernard, gazing in mute joy on the vase 

We believe that thns with this guilty |so long desired, at length obtained! The news 
pa So con A t fear and d i, so of his discovery spread far and wide. Henry IL, 
frequent the « ! visit of conscience, then King of France, sent for him to come to 
that at last they were more than half 7 aded Paris, and received him in his palace. Here he 
that their murdered \ had returned to | lived for many years, a rich nl honored man. 
with the power and the disj 1 to 1] At length, a per ition arose against the Pro- 
imaginable torme esta Bernard refused to give up his religion, 
[ p uve of ! to which we have and wa herefore, placcd in prison, where he 
I » ca yr a retrosy e glance, may y hed in 1589. 
some le of rta to those who wi { ren, did you know that the invention of 
I e itatl for reflect We have indi- n I cost a wise and good man so 
ited e of th b tH ut have not ex- ma yy) ars o! / Lfild § P eT. 
b ted its teacl ; C 
AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
In the month of M 1539, a new family | Out o’er the Autumn lea. 
n 1 into tl of Saintes, in France I nal e of our Northern woods, 
The father, B iP y, was quite celebrated Rise voi a odie s des. 
for his paintir They lived comfort-| R ned, as western peaks at sunset be 
ably and hay y | ard was industriou , : , 
and earned gh to] le for all the wants of _Phceadeteis : 
} famil \ t} 1 been two years at , : ate 5 dicey s sigh, 
I | t s ym. s pw’s eye 
Saint Bernard « iw a very beautif E ; ; 
There s els f t I arve i with 
ct and was dete ike a vase similar 
v y speech. 
to it. but strong al re useful So he went ; 
to work and m1} t kinds of earth, and | F1 1 tree 
kr ; le a lot g ire hymened 
ling @1 whe e clusters last, 
beneath a sere and set canoy 
t t tr re, 
n t t e, 
) venly hope come forth from earth’s 
pair. 
t ous song 
1Ot ‘ & row, 
morrows passed away, but still the strong box Are e breasts like pe berries 
was empty. His st ¢ wife and children g : 
clasped their thin ha and with streaming | Read | g wing eying 
tears besought him to return to his trade: but 0 
he would not. Twenty years glided on in po- Fie mountain wandery streams, 
ve! 1 suffering. Bernard's hair was gray.)  -N.ath coverlet of ¢ ae ind brown, 
and his form bowed. but still he thought only of! QO prhanging trees have £ , shed down, 
his darling object. His children were scattered | 4,, g. yet with sobbings low, to wintry 
here and there, to earn their daily bread. His dreams ; 
neighbors called him a madman, a fool, and 4 
villain. A soft, cerulean haze, 

Suddenly, the apprentice, who had served him = aa a oS = as . ‘ a vin ; et "9 
patiently for many year declared he would not Thro whi A ner bright eyes, appear the 
remain another hour. Poar Bernard was obliged aun’s slant Tays. ; 
to give him part of his own clothing in payment | ; 
of his wages, and was now obliged himself to There is a glory ‘round, : 
attend his oven. It is in the cellar, and he Such as hat ver Deen on canvas wrought; 
anxiously gropes his way down the dark stair- Al » hevel nto mystic rhythm brought; : 
jn © . Splendor, but not that lends the pulse a livelier 
= ) ; 

‘*More wood! more wood! There is none in bound. 
the little shed: there is none beside the cottage For plainly, ¢ rywhere, 
door. What is to be done? Almost wild, Ber As once walls, is written doom! 
nard tears down the frail garden fence, and hurls This brig sis but torchlight at the tomo; 
it into the fire. The flames rise high and hot, Yt dying dolphin’s hues, ephem« ral as rare. 
but still there is not enough. A chair, a stool, a) Ay, even while I stay, 
table. whatever the frantic man can seize, is Ihe forest valiants bare them more and more, 
thrown into the glowing furnace. Suddenly. a To grapple with the foe, whose frigid roar 


the heated cellar. Lis 





loud shout rings throu; 


Comes o’er 





the hills as when a lion seeks his prey. 
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NAUVOO. ILLINOIS—THE)} of the Indian tribes of North America. It con- 
MORMONS. tained 590 12mo. pages, with the following im- 
= } posing title-page:—**Tur Book or Mornmon—An 
¥ REV. J. M. PECK. account written by the hand of Mormon, upon 
- } plates taken from the plates of Nephi.’”? Then 


With this place is associated a long train} 
of imposture, superstition, fanaticism, Lynch- ; 
law, robberies, burglary, arson, murder, rebel- 
lion and civil war! ‘The name itself—Nauvoo 
pretended by Mormons to have been of Hebrew 
origin, intimates the most extraordinary religious 
imposture and wide-spread fanaticism the world 
has witnessed in modern times. 

A regular, consecutive and complete sketch of 
Mormonism, or a history of the moral pranks of 
its founders, in , would fill a large volume. 
A truthful history, in full, of this strange impos- 
ture, enacted in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, has yet to be written. The materials 
are abundant, and a skilful and unprejudiced 

nind, from the series of facts that have occurred 
since 1830, could produce illustrations of some 
of the strangest and most unaccountable freaks 


of perverted humanity. 

Nature has 1 formed, along the ‘Great 
River,’’ a more picturesque and eligible site for a 
large city. The gradual acclivity, as terrace 
after terrace rises up from the river, until the 
high land is reached, more than a mile, furnishes 
a slope seldom found. The writer saw it before 
the hand of man had defaced the image of nature. 
Beautiful groves of tall oaks, interspersed by 
winding vistas, covered the ground to the sum- 


mit ridge, where an immense undulating prairie 
Was spread out in the distance. No shrubbery 
or undergrowth shut out the view of the open 
forest. 

Near the river, on the right, was the beautiful 


) 


residence of Dr. Isaac Gallard, where art had 
combined with nature to form one of the most 
delightful country-seats. He obtained posses- 
sion of a fine tract of land, and, in 1834, laid off 
on this site the town of Commerce. In an ill- 
fated hour he sold this property to the Mormons 
who had fled from Missouri, and identified him- 
self with the fraternity, and entered into their 
speculations by selling ‘‘half-breed” claims in 
lowa. 

He was a gentleman of education, kind, phi- 
lanthropic, and confiding in his disposition, but 
speculative and visionary, and a disbeliever in 
all revealed religion. He had been engaged in 
the Indian trade along the Mississippi, rejected 
all revelation from God, and wrote a letter in the 
«‘Times and Seasons,’ the Mormon periodical at 
Nauvoo, in 1841, in which he makes a number 
of ingenious suggestions to the Prophet, of the 
policy they should pursue to be successful in es- 
tablishing the new religion. 

SKETCH OF MORMONISM 

In the year 1830, a singular book came from 
the press, in Palmyra, Wayne county, New 
York, that attracted less attention from its 
claims to ancient inspired writings, than as a 
series of wild, irregular, romantic legends con- 
cerning a race of men on the American continent 
On the authority of the book, they were an off- 
shoot from the ancient Jews and the progenitors 


of Nephi.” 


tch of the 


follows an awkward and illiterate s 
work, purporting to be ‘‘a record’’ of two sorts 
of people, ‘‘the people of Jared”’ and the ‘people 

” «By Joseph Smith, Jr., Author and 
Proprietor.” 

Joseph Smith, Jr., or Joe Smith, as the Pro- 
phet was familiarly called, was a native of Ver- 
mont, but when a youth was removed by his 
father and family into the western part of New 
York, and lived for a time in the vicinity of Ro- 
chester. The family were idle, superspitious, 
illiterate, and of doubtful reputation; and Joe, 
when he had grown to manhood, spent several 
years roving about in the neighbor 
pretending to be engaged in diggit 
money and hunting silves mines. 

About 1827, he pretended he had found some 
leaves of 


ing towns, 
g for buried 


curious golden or brass plates, like tl 
a book, hidden in a box, in the town of Palmyra, 
to which he was directed by an angel! In the 
same box were two transparent nes, which, 
being placed in a hat with the plates, Joe, by 
looking in, became miraculously qualified to read 
and even translate their contents from the ‘Re- 
formed Egyptian language.’’ The Prophet, with 
his face buried in the hat, read out the transla- 





tion, and Oliver Cowdery, a school-master in the 
vicinity, wrote it down in English. Oliver Cow- 
dery, David Whitmer and Martin Harris bear 
testimony ‘‘unto all nations, kindreds, tongues, 
and people,’’ that they ‘‘had seen the plates and 
the engravings thereon,’’ ‘“‘that they had been 
shown us by the power of God and not of man.” 
David Whitmer and a family connection of the 
same name were the first converts. Cowdery 
was Smith’s amanuensis. 1 tl earlv con- 
verts left the sect at the period of the Mormon 
War, in Missouri, in 1858, and denounced 
Smith, who expelled them from the church. 

Harris was a man of a religious and supersti- 
tious temperament, and credulous in the ex- 
treme, believed in dreams and other communica- 
tions from the invisible world, and, withal, ex- 
ceedingly avaricious, and close and calculating 
in his business. He mortgaged his farm on 
which he lived to raise the funds to enable Joe to 
print his new Bible. He had enough of credulity, 
superstition and ignorance to believe the tales of 
Prophet Joe, and was stimulated also by the flat- 
tering prospect of a money-making job from ex- 
tensive sales of the Book of Mormon. UHis wife 
gave this testimony. The poor old man lost his 
farm, and, with many misgivings about his new 
creed, died in poverty. 

The book itself contains a prosy series of ex- 
travagant legends, mixed up with pious sug- 
gestions, and containing whole paragraphs copied 
verbatim et literatim from both the Old and New 
Testaments in the common English version. 
Yet the Prophet and founder of Mormonism de- 
clares he translated the whole book from plates, 
written in the “Reformed Egyptian language,” 
by the light of the stones! But the passages of 
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Scripture, when used, are perv 1, being mixed 
uD with the most extravagant and monstrous fic- 
tions, with quite a sprinkling of vulgar, cant 
words and phrases. 

It contains a series ¢ a tales about two 
kinds of people that, at two remote periods of 
time, are said to have cr Reed the ocean from the 
Asiatic continent. One class came here shortly 
after the building of Babel and the confusion of 
tongues, where they lived for many generations, 
became divided into hostile parties, and fought 
until they exterminated each other, in a more 
desperate mode than the legend of the Kilkenny 

ats, who left no trace behind save the tips of their 
tails. The wicked Jaredites left not a remnant 
of their race! The migration of this race is one 


of the marvels of the book. They built “eight 
barges,’’ both air-tigt 


it and water-tight, and had 
sixteen stones ‘‘molten out of the rock,”’ to illu- 
minate their craft. Two of these stones were 
the identical ones used by the Prophet in his hat 
to translate this wonderful book, having been put 
in the box with the places by Moroni, the last 
of tte Mormons, for that express purpose 
Partly by swimming on the surface, and then, 
during storms, diving like ducks beneath the sur- 
face, these barges crossed the ocean, with “the 
families, flocks, herds, fowls, and all manner of 
The second race migrated here in “ships,” 
ahout 600 vears before the Christian era, from 
Jerusalem, by way of the Red Sea, and became 
the progenitors of the Indian tribes. 17 hey sprang 
from the tribe of Joseph, and constituted the 
Mormons. The extravagant fictions of this part 
of the book outdo the Arabian Nights’ Entertain 
ments, or the stories of Sinbad the Sailor. They 
might pass for wild, incoherent romances, were 
it not for the blasphemous assertion that Jesus 
Christ, after having ascended to Heaven from 
Mount Olivet, again descended on this continent, 
organized the Mormon church, chose twelve 
apostles, and again ascended, after continuing 
for a period on eartn in America. 
The story rans thus:—Lehi, with his wife and 
<7 ir sons and their families, under the direction 
Prophet Nephi. the youngest, left Jerusalem 
in the reign of Zedekiah, King of Judah, and, 
after wandering eight years, built a ship, and, 
guided by a “curious brass ball with pointers,”’ 
crossed the ocean to the American continent 
Here the family had a quarrel, became divided 
into two clans, which from the leaders were de- 
nominated Lamenites and Nephites. The La- 
menites became corrupt 1 idolatrous. The 
Nephites, though descending ‘‘from the tribe of 
Joseph,” as the tale goes, had their high priests, 
common priests, temple service, and Jewish wor- 
ship, with baptism and other Christian ¢) usages, 
long before the birth of Christ! Three or four 
hundred years after the Christian era, and long 
after he had descended on this part of the earth, 
and organized the Mormon church, the Nephites 
and Lamenites were engaged in exterminating 
wars. More were slain, according to the veri- 
table Book of Mormon, than in the wars of 
Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon united, until all 
the Nephites were killed except Moroni, ‘‘the last 
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of the Mormons 





who buried the plates ‘‘in the 
hill of Camorah,”’ (Palmyra, New York), for the 
special purpose of being found by Joe Smith, 
who was to re-organize the Mormon church as 
the Latter Day Saints. These statements giv 
an exhibition of Mormon character, habits and 
designs. War ‘‘to the knife,” with all their ene- 
mies, is a fundamental principle in their creed, 
and habitual lecturing to the masses on these an- 
it, but fabulous, wars excites them to similar 
vements. 
he Book of Mormon makes pretence of 
having been written by twelve different authors, 
during a period of 1020 years, a part of it having 
been translated by the writers from more ar t 
documents, and the whole engraven on plates by 
Moroni in the “Reformed Egyptian la ‘ 
No series of childish tales ever bore such unques- 
tionable evidence, as the production of 











mind, in modern phraseology, and all w n tl 

present century. It abounds with provincial- 
isms common to illiterate New Englanders. J] 
contains allusions to modern discoveries, as 
steamboats. The author makes a bungling at- 
tempt to imitate the style of the English version 
of the Bible, quotes sentences from Shakspear 





and uses colloquial phrases common to illiterate 
persons in the interior of the State of New York, 
thi irty a id forty 

Curiosity, and the 


years since 
laudable desire to prevent 


ieneaitien: on the minds of ignor and credu- 
l us persons, have prompted full S essful 





investigation of the authorship of these writings. 


sult, established beyond all controversy, I 





lve 
ut eighteen years before the appearance of 
Book of Mormon, an eccentric gen tleman, 
by the na of Spalding, then livir 






north-eastern part of Ohio, was eng: 
writing a series of historical romances 
f his own fertile imagination, ab 
settlement of North America, and 
people whom he fancied made the m« 
fications and enclosures found. These writings 
were intended for his own amusement, and that 
of his friends. 

He was a person of moderate abilities, of some 

slight mental obliquities, of honest reputation, 
and in straitened circumstances. He read his 
manuscripts to his neighbors, who, on reading 
the Book of Mormon, made affidavits that it con- 
tained the same stories they had heard Mr. 
Spalding read. His brother, who had read thes 
manuscripts, gave the same testimony. His 
widow, who had married a man by name of Da- 
vidson, and removed to Massachusetts, also cer- 
tified that in this work were the romantic legends 
of her former husband. More than forty other 
persons have made affidavits to the same effect. 
All these were persons of unimpeachable ve- 
racity. 

Mr. Spalding removed with his family to Pitts- 
burg, where he formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. Patterson, a publisher, who read these 
manuscripts, had them in his possession for 
several months, and proposed to the author to 
publish them as a historical romance. Spalding 
then removed to Washington county, Pennsyl- 
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Vania, where he died in 1816. His widow still 
retained the manuscripts in her possession, which 
were read by her and her relatives. 

One of Smith’s early disciples was 
Rigdon, who, in authority a “edt influence, was 
next to the Prophet in this new sect, until 1844, 
when he seceded, at Nauvoo, on the introduction 
of the ‘‘spiritual wife” system in domestic affairs. 

Rigdon, before he j ined Smith in the Mormon 
enterprise, was a man of a visionary, unsettled 
mind, of a morbid, enthusiastic temperament 
subject to religious hallucinations, and, withal, a 

he period Mr. Spalding resided in 


Sidney 


reacher. At the 
Pittsburg, Rigdon was about the office of Mr. 
Patterson, and might have stealthily copied the 
manuscripts; or Smith himself might have come 
into possession of this document, for the writings 
of Mr. Spalding were in Ontario county, New 
York, where his widow lived several years. Mrs 
Davidson can give no account how these papers 
were lost. She certifies they were in an old 
trunk, with s books and other papers, and 
when the trunk was examined, this docume 
was missing. 

It is a fact, established by the most amp] 
proof, that ‘The Manuscript Found,” as Spalding 
called ’ , furnished the frame-work of 
the Book of rmon, with such interpolations 
and cha: Smith and his coad}j 





jutors saw fit 





to make bear the finger- ks of tl 
vulgar, illiter imposter and his early asso- 








e j 
ciates, Cowdery, Harris, Whitmer, and Sidney 
Rigdon. 

All these f would not be worth a moment s 
attention, were they not the origin and founda- 
tion of one of the most dangerous religious im- 
postures ever palmed off on human credulity and 
superstition. It is the starting point of a sect 
that bas set the laws of God and man at defiance, 
and formed a political organization in the wilds 
of Western America, of a character unknown in 
the history of human governments. 

Besides the Book of Mormon, there are divers 
publications { Prophet Smith and his follow- 


ers, all cl ng to be written by Divine in- 
spiration, and their injunctions binding on the 
Mormon community. The most sacred, and the 


> basis of their extraordinary 
ecclesiastic polity, is the “Book of the 
Covenants.”’ Before us lies a file of semi-monthly 
papers, called ‘The Evening and Morning Siar,”’ 


one which 


jJated at Ja yn county, Mo., in 1832-33, which 
contains numerous articles from the pen of th 
Prophet. They all claim to be direct ‘revelations 


from God,”’ and, as prophecies of the future, have 
been singularly cont radicted by the events that 
have since eds arn 

Their church organization is the most complete 
temporal and spiritual despotism ever yet in- 
vented to control persons, property, mind, 
conscience and religious feelings of the people, 
and render them subservient to the purposes of a 
few self-constituted leaders. Among the “gifts of 
inspiration’’ claimed, is the power of ‘discerning 
spirits,’ or, as they interpret it, to discern the 
misgivings, doubts, and most secret thoughts of 
their disciples; and the supreme authority to in- 
flict any penalty, even death, on those who have 
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the inclination to be e refractory, or 
the society. 
This strange sect was first organized Apri 


1830, in Manchester, New York, but took the 





attractive name of ‘‘Latter Day Saints,” in 1834 

a were six in numb r then, and all inter- 
ed in the fallacy of the ‘‘golden plates.” 

At that period an extraordinary and preterna- 

tural state of religious excitement pervaded the 


State of New York and Northern Ohio, and Smith 
and his fraternity, with enthusiastic zeal, turned 
out to make prosel lytes. They preac 


hed from the 
Jewist 1 and Christian a ires, taught many of 


the common-place truths of Christ nity, artfully 
mixe d up with Mormon stories, and claims toa 


new revelation. Of course, they made and bap- 
zed converts, and soon after Rigdon joined them 
with a fraternity of his own. 

A revelation was then made by the Prophet, 
instructing the whole fraternity to gather at 
Kirkland, in Geauga county, O ), and build there 

‘Temple of the Lord This place became 
the head-quarters of the church, and l 
of the Prophet, for several] years. 

Their business transactions in merchandizing, 





banking, erecting the temple, and speculating in 
lands and town lots, were conduced, as they al- 
leved, by “revelation from God: and issued in 
an overwhelming bankruptcy. And for reliet 
from Bg consequences, Prophet Smith availed 
himself of the bank rupt law of Congress in Illi- 

is, in the process of which his debts exceeded 
$100,000. ai aude @ure not to be found! 

In 1831, Smith, Rigdon ar 7 some others, made 
a jour ce to the Western part of Missouri, to tind 


the location for building ‘‘Zion,”’ and were direct- 

1 to Independence, Jackson county. Proclama- 
tions, as coming from the Almighty, were sent 
abroad to the ‘‘brethren” to repair to this ‘‘land 
of promise,’’ with instructions to purchase land 
and prepare to build the temple there. About 
1300 men, women and children established them- 

lves in that county; their leaders proclaimed 
themselves the lawful possessors of the land, the 
ifederates of the Indians, and that all the 
“Gentiles,” who would not hear and obey their 
ssage, would be exterminated. 

At the same time it was discovered that boxes 
of firearms and other munitions were transported 
into the country, and divers speeches and myste- 
rious proceedings produced the conviction that a 
clandestine and unlawful movement was about 
being made to arm the neighboring Indians and 
enlist them in a war on the white people. A 
panic was thus produced in 1833; the militia 
were called out, and their printing oflice and two or 
three Mormon houses were demolished. The Go- 
vernor issued his proclamation to all parties to 
keep the peace; men of influence and moderation 
——— and after several att on at nego- 
tiation, the Mormons left the country and retired 
to Clay and the adjace nt counties North of the 
Missouri river. At first they had the sympathies 
of many of the citizens there, and the poor re- 
ceived much charitable aid. They finally settled 
ina fine new country on Grand Kiver, in the 
county of Caldwell. 

After the explosion of the Mormon bank at 
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Kirkland, in 1837, which involyed Smith, Ri 
& Co. in inextricable difficulties, these leader: 
and rulers came to Mi ri, followed by a larg 
roportion of the members of their church, om es- 
cape the pursuit of their creditors, and the indig- 
ation of the p ople whom th *y had swindled 
Soon after their arrival they organized the 
Danite Band,”’ first called ‘‘Daughiters of Zion.’ 
The members of this military corps were bound 
toe ther by an oath or covenant, with the per alty 
instant death attache d » a breach to ‘‘do the 
Prophet's bidding,’’ to ‘ 1 the Presidency 
their rulers) and each ott The y had ‘ ‘pass- 
words,” and ‘secret signs,”’ by which hog y could 
recognize each other by day or night. There 
were at first about 500 desperate men in this as- 
sociation, armed with deadly weapons, and di- 
vided into bands of tens and fifties, with a captain 
ereach band. They were instructed by the 
phet and his Council to drive of. 0 or “give te 
he buzzards,” all M rmons who dissentec 
“new revel lations,’ and proclamat was 
made accordingly. Among, many dissentients 
who left the country, were David Whitmer, 
iver Cowdery, John Wh itmer and Hyram Page, 

witnesses to the Book of Mormon! 

An address of Ri gdon on the Fourth of July, in 
which he denounced destruction on all who left 
the society, and predicted an exterminating war 
ith the people of Missouri, caused tremendous 
excitement ar nd alarm, which did not cease until 
t terminated in a civil war with the State. It 
ame on in this manner. Smith, witha party of 
Danites, went into Daviess county, as they said 
to put down a mob; but it turned out to be their 
t “‘to take the Spx ils of the Gentiles.’ > The 
tizens of Daviess county quiere 1 in defence, 

{ the Mormons far outnumbered them, and 

mpelled them to retire. These fanatics, at the 

iding of the prophet, killed about 200 head 
swine, a number of cattle, and Precratir 
veral fields of corn, broke up a post-office, 
robbed and burnt a store, burnt several dwelling 
houses, from which the owners had filed, and 
brought away a large amount of furniture, cloth- 
ing and bedding, to their town (Far West) which 
ey had fortified. 

About the same time an engagement took plac 
between a company of Missouri militia, who had 
been called out by the commanding officer, on re- 
juisition from the Governor of the State, and a 


t 
q 


efen 








| f Mormons. Thi8 was on the border of 
Q county. Twoor three persons on each 





] ere killed and wounded. 

Inflammatory speeches made by persons ¢ f both 
parties served to increase the excitement. and dis- 
sions among the Mormons exasperated their 
eaders. Many were infatuated and deter: nined 
to fight for their tas. & and maintain posses- 
sion of the country. Many of the Mormons be- 

med and dissati 

proceedings of the enue 
Governor of the State called out three thousand 
militia in the central part of the State, under the 
command of General J. B. Clark, who made a 
rapid march on horseback, surrounded Far West, 
took the refractory Mormons prisoners, and made 
peace without the sanguinary results of a battle. 








I des pe at 
At this crisis, the 











gy men, women 

niles distant Hawn’s mill, 

a] y Of armed men, and X- 

een persons murdered gy wel wo 
boys. This was a most I and lawless 
act, and furr 1 the Mormons with a plea in 


aking appeals to the sympathies of human na- 


ture, where their own conduct was unknown. 


ai ¢ Ss etn iw of . 
rhe terms of peace dictated by the authorities 
f the State were, that five commissioners be ap- 
1] ae w thate ee 
I ted to sell t property, pay their debts, 
; S : : 

1 the damages done by the Danites. and aid 
the whole fraternity to remove from the State. 
Between 40 and 50 of the prisoners, who had 
acted a conspicuous part in the rebellion, were 





selected for a preliminary trial before the Judge 
of that di t. Bae testimony was taken in 


writing, an ad the published by the Legisla- 
ture as an « oa ent. Excl@ding all other 
t i that of Mormons, and the party 
were g f larceny, highway robbery, bur- 
glary, arson, assault with intent to kill, murder, 





rebellion and treason. 


About thirty wer: ted and sent to prison 











1 the unties of Cia rroll, (for there was 
no j l in the in re the offences were 
col ed) and the re fraternity liberated 

1 conditic f their leaving th State. Many of 
the Mormon families were destit and had no 

‘ get away. The State appropriated $2000 
for their relief, and citizens of Howard and the 
adjacent counties raised contributi ns in provisions 
and clothing, and proceeded to relieve the most 
necessitous. A part of the fraternity came to the 
Mississippi river, opposite Quincey, in the winter, 
in distress and suffering, and were relieved by the 
people, and the remainder next Spring came to 
[il 101 i M 4 lished themselves in Han ock 


4 
In the meantime, missionaries were sent forth 





t] gh the United States and Europe, with ex- 
1 of their persecutions and sufler- 
I ) e, and the number of 
I sm were greatly multiplied. 
eT erg ee é 
their ieaders to repair Lo 
} om ¢ . 
ue 4 V+ 
were 1} } 
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ace i two years, & Spacious 





and of all kinds of ma- 





le _— "1 hn ne . . . Pp 
terials, from mud huts to spacious tenements of 


ng remembered as a 
rreat political excitement, and the elec- 


I I 
tion of Gen. W. U1. Harrison to the Presiden xy of 


lon, wh > with their colleagues 
ed to escape from Missouri 

ad visited — gton © ity, and 
r. Van Buren, then President, for 
the interposition of the Federal covernment against 
a matter wholly beyond its ju- 
risdiction On their return, they made report to 
i f more than 4000 Mormons at 
the forest trees, that the Pre- 
ir . The Mormon 
ear sly, , to aman, had voted with bie Demo- 
cratic party, but now the Prophet anr i 
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political . With an outlandish oath, (for 
this pious Prophet often swore profanely,) he an- 
nounced Every Mormon may vote as he pleases, 
but (with an oa I’m for old Tippecanoe, for 
he ll do the right thing.’’ A terrific explosion of 
hurrahs 1 welkin ring, and the whole 
Mormon fo: in Illinois turned Whigs for that 
season. 


Smith was elected to the Legis- 
k county, sid by artful 1 man- 
uraging leading De mocrats that 
ght return to their ‘first ” and voting 

for Wh 1S, t! \ gained their obje ct. 

This allusion to politics in Illinois is necessary 
to explain why a batch of chartered incorporations 
were granted by the Legislature for the Mormons 
at Nauvo ympathy for their sufferings on the 
part of and political rivalry to gain their 
influence and mptain theirsupport by others, gained 
for them six charters—one for the incorporation 
of their city, with peculiar and dangerous powers 
—one incorporating, in fact, a standing army, 
under the na f the ‘“‘Nauvoo Legion’’—one 
for building great temple—one for incor - 
rating a * of the Prophets,” un | the 
of the Nauy University—one for building : 
hotel, to 1e hundred aeenad dollars, and 
another for manufacturing purposes. 


A brother of Jo 
lature from Hanco 
agement, ¢ 


they migh ove, 


fo) 


The vague and general provisions of these char- 
ters, without proper restrictions, gave them a 
wide range of power, and opened the way for the 


fall eXercist 
principles. 

The ‘Nauvoo Legion’? furnished opportunity 
for the creation of a host of military titles, the ac- 
quisition of a magazine of arms that belonged to 
the State, andtherapidand full development of the 
true Mormon character. Prophet Joe was created 
‘*Lientenant-General,’’ an office unknown in the 
United States, while Major Generals, Brigadier 
Generals, ( nels, and subordinate titles, were 
distributed lavishly on his partisan followers. 
Commissions for high offices were sent to the At 
Jantic States, and gratefully received by vain, 
pompous and inflated minds. Nor was this all 
show. An arsenal was established, military re- 
views held weekly, and every male of 18 
and upward was required, by the laws of the city, 
to peri or 1 this service under severe penalties. 
Boastful thre were made of vengeance on the 
people of M yuri, and all persons who should 
molest ther 

The ‘‘Leg 
‘‘cohorts’”’ of 
infantry and 


4000 men 


Lneir anti-republican and despotic 





years 


Z 


’ when fully organized, contained 
ying artillery, lancers, riflemen, 
agoons, and included more than 


Circumstances, strong, convincing, and appal- 
ling, directed the public mind to Nauvoo as a 


ylace of refuge for counterfeiters, horse-thieves, 
hadivs robbers and murderers. This was not 
mere Sus} Proofs, too numerous and 
rect to permit any impartial and unprejudiced 
mind to doubt, have appeared. 

Intestine quarrels caused secessions every year, 
and in all cases the seceders were accused by 
Smith and his adherents of every crime that is 
disgraceful to human nature, while they would 
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give as reasons for their secession the proflizacy 


and despotism of the Prophet and the heads of 
this politico ecclesiastical confederacy. And cer- 
tainly, in several instances, as the writer knows 


personally, these secessionists were honest per- 
sons, who had been deluded with the reli 
novelties of the sect, and awakened from this de- 
lusion in amazement and horror, to find such 
gross immoralities practiced under the garb of a 
new religion. They have proved their 
by subsequent good conduct. 


e10us 
since rly 


that no 
firmly fixed 


It may be here stated, once for all, 
principle is more deeply seated and 


in the American mind than that of entire free- 
dom in religious belief and practice, as the birth- 


right of every human being. All faith and wor- 
ship 1s universally regarded as beyond the ] 

of human authority. The relationship of n 

to man, and not of man to God, is the limitaux 
of human laws; and this prin i le is in our na- 
tional and in all our State constitutions. Put, 
when under the imposing sanctions of religion, or 
under any pretext whatever, t] 
citizens and neighbors are inva \ a. the American 
mind and heart are peculiarly sensitive, and re- 
sistance follows. All the difficulties with the 
Mormons both in Missouri and were 
caused by their invasion of the rights of 1 
and in no instance from their peculiar religious 
dogmas, or modes of worship 

Governor Dunklin, the chief magistrate of 
Miss« uri, in 1834, thus offi ally addressed tl e 
people of Missouri, through Colonel Thornton, in 
reference to the Mormons in Jackson county: 

‘Our constitution says, that ‘All men have a 
natural and indefeasible right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 7 . ° - 

‘They (Mormons) have the right constitution- 
ally guaranteed to them, to believe and worship 
Joe Smith as a Man, or an Angel, or even as the 
True and Living God, and to call their habitation 
Zion, the Holy Land, or even Heaven itself. In- 
deed, there is nothing so absurd or ridiculous 
that they have not the right to adopt as their re- 
ligion, so that in its exercise th y di ) not interfere 
with the rights of others.”’ 

It was the practical application of this last 
clause by inflicting punishment, even death, on 
seceding Mormons, and invading the property 
and attempting the lives of ‘‘Gientiles,” as they 
called those people who would not join them, 
that caused the difficulties with the Mormons in 
Missouri and Illinois. Their organization as a 
government, and the habitual of their 
leaders, brought them in collision with their own 
people, and their neighbors. Their principles 
and practices were at war then (as now) with 
the most sacred rights of man. 

In the meantime, preparations were made for 
the erection of a spacious and Pok Tor con- 
structed temple. Proclamations were sent forth 
to all the faithful to come ‘‘to the gathering at 
Zion,’ and pay over their tithes to the Presidents 
of the church. Every artisan and laborer was 
required to perform personal service every tenth 
day, and they were so marshaled into companies, 
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THE 


sessive day of the week, the 


on each succ 


that, ¢ 
ymplement of laborers were provided. 


This edifice was planned for an immense 
structure, with a combination of ancient and 
modern orders of architec of which Egyptian 
i os prominent. An immense laver, in imi- 

ition of the one of brass in Solomon's we 
was projected as a baptismal font. It stood « 
twelve oxen, hewn from the trunks of han 
rees, with their faces projecting outward, and 

led. This font was specially designed as the 
cred place of ‘‘baptism for the dea 1,”’ one of 
of Mormon faith. The temple 


tyr 
ture, 


peculiarities 





was never finished. After the Mormons were 
jriven from Nauvoo, a committee were permitted 
) remain, to dispose of this and other property. 
Several attempts were made at negotiation for 
jucational, manufacturing tpn other objects, but 


ts manner of construction seemed to answer no 


seful purpose. There i it stood as waste proper- 
y, until the torch of the incendiary settled all 
iestions of but whether by vg hands 


utility; 
M yrmons, a8 mar ny bel 
unknown. 
The terrible collision between 
and the other inhabitants of Han 
unties, is to be traced to the « ppre ssion of S 
and his adherents on those who began to doubt 
3 divine commission. We have no room for the 
etail of affairs that led on to the fatal catas- 


ieve, or the enemies, 
the Mormons 
‘k and adjacent 
smith 





phe. They commenced with the disclosure of 
practice of polygamy. under the fallacy of 
enjoying the “blessings of Jacob,”’ by a plurality 
f wives, all of whom, ex ept the first, are de- 
inated ‘‘Spiritual.’’ This new era in their 
ligious progress caused divisions in the ranks 
the “faithful,’’ and the establishment of an- 
her press at Nauvoo, in May, 1844, and the 
ssue of a paper under the title of “Nauvoo 
‘ positor. n contained a series of charges 


gainst Joseph Smith, and the heads of the 


jurch there, i in wheBing bigamy, adultery, lar- 
eny, and counterfeiting. The paper in the con- 
trol of Smith and his adherents retorted on the 
ssenters similar charges, and the corporaie au- 


orities of the city ordered the new press to b 


lestroyed, which was done by violence. In the 
eantime robberies were perpetrated on citizens 

* Hancock and the adjacent 
The dissenting Mormons, wl 
en destroyed under pretext of city 
1ited with the opponents of Mormonism: put 
etings were held in the county, and warrant 
ssued against the Smiths, (Joseph and Hyrum 
and other Mormons, for the illegal destruction of 
He Lat yy and though served by legal officers th 
ed to obey. Their shield was the 
theas corpus from the city authority, and they 
lischarged themselves. . 
This mock administrat added fuel to 
he flame. The people in the adjacent counties 
yecame aroused, and, ious of their power 
were resolved to sustain the State authority, in 
d fiance of the city. The officer who had served 
he warrant on the members of the « orporation 
pratbernen a posse comitatus from the adjacen 


yunties 
ose press 
) pr 


authorit 





writ of 


re | 
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counties, to renew the arrest, but they were met 
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by the armed “Legion’’ of four thousand men in 
command of the Prophet, with artillery. The 
‘ity of Nauvoo was declared under martial law. 
The er called on his Excellency, Thomas 
Ford, Governor of the State. for military aid to 
sustain the law, who immediately ordered out 
the militia from several counties, and proceeded 
to Hancock county, in person, to examine 

the state of affairs. After unsuccessful attempts 
at negotiation, warrants were issued against 
Smith and others for treason, and levying war 
against the State, and the officer with the writs 
was ordered to enter Nauvoo with a strong force: 
carrying an order from the Governor to disband 
the ‘“‘Legion.””» The Smiths at first fled across 


offi 


into 


the river into Iowa, and the city was in eat 
confusion. Some of the Mormons rejoiced “that 
their Prophet had escaped; others were loud it 
their denun tations that he had deserted them in 


the hour of peril, and left them to the mercy of 


their enemies, bei ing the cause of all their diffi- 
culties. During the day, despatches passed 
across the river, to and from the fugitives, until 
about sunset, when they returned, and next 
morning set out for Carthage, (the seat of Jus- 
tice for Hancock county) to answer to the war- 


rants for the illegal destruction of the press. and 
resisting the authority of the State. They meta 
detachment of troops on their way to Nauvoo, 
with the order of the Governor for the arms of the 
State that had been in possession of the Nauvoo 
Legion. The Prophet and his brother retraced 
their course, gave up the arms, and again left for 
Carthage. This was on the 27thof June. The 
prisoners were examined on the charge of riot in 
destroying the printing-press, and held to bail 
for appearance at the next session of the Circuit 
Court of the county. Joseph and Hyrum were 
also arrested on charge of treason, and committed 


to jail. As all now appeared tranquil, the Go- 
vernor supposed there was no further occasion for 
the military force, except a guard for the jail He 
disbanded the troops on the morning of the 27th, 
and. with his suite, left Carthage for Nauvoo. 


There he made a public address to the Mor- 


mons, and urged them to maintain their alle- 
giance to the State, and unite with the citizens 
in preserving order, and sustaining the laws. 


He Pp yinted out the fatal cx nseq uences ¢ f persist- 
ing in the course in which their leaders had mis- 
directed them 


was making his best ef- 
r? ace, quite a diff 
hage. After the mili- 


While the Gover 


forts at Nauvoo to rest 


nor 


scene was enacted at C; art 
of them entertained 


tia were disbanded. many 

the _— ssion that the Smiths wi uld be rel as- 
ed, and the Mormons continue their depredations. 
Urged on by dissenting Mormons. who narrated 
horrit le stories of the conduct of their former 
leaders, about 140 men, armed and disguised, 


ff the guard, 
while at- 
h 
1 


made an attack on the jail, drove « 
and shot Joseph and Hyrum Smith 
tempting toescape. Four rifle-ba 
as they fell. The provocation had been great, 


i ad 7 
is ple reed cac 


and vengeance had bec n nursed by a long geries 
of injuries. No doubt both deserved death for 


of ven- 
of the 


illegal mode 
aitaate 
nayesty 


their offences, but this 
geance, in direct violation of the 
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law, 1 trong condemnation of the Gover- 
nor and 
Great 
out the 
Morm 
massacre the pr 
far other 
made 1 
were ca 
by ani nse 


nent and alarm prevailed through- 
ry, from the expectation that th: 
en to desperation, would arise and 
ple. The effect, however, was 
Disheartened and appalled, they 
t attempt at revenge. The bo 
i to Nauvoo, and the funeral attended 
concourse of men, women, and 
childret Addresses were made by their leaders, 
and tl re exhorted to abstain from all vio- 
tly submit to the persecutions of 
Silent and gloomy, they brooded 
All remained quict for several 
the party became re-organized by 
it of twelve apostles, to be the 
heads the hierarchy. Dissensions then began 
W Smith, the youngest brother, and the 
ly one now living, claimed the patriarchate by 
m his brother Hyrum, and to hold 
the pr tical office in reversion for the 
Joe, a re b Sidney Rigdon, who renounced 
the a y of Prophet Joe, on account of hi 
fe’’ scheme, and departed to western 
before the rebellion, put in | 
h were recognized by a small party. 
t himself up as co-leader, and led 
first to Wisconsin, and then to an 
Michigan, where, with the impo 
Imperial Primate and Absolute So- 
enacted some ‘“‘strange’’ things, and 
n with the authorities of the State 


lies 


lence 
their « 
Over tl 
weeks 
the 


only 
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BIN 

vereign 

rot into 

of Michigan. 
Brigham } 

cipl 11 

elected by 

ship the 


ung, a bold, reckless, and unprin 

rer, got the ascendancy, and was 
e ‘Twelve Apostles’”’ to the head- 
church, and the building of the 
temple ther public works were resumed. 

It was not long before collision with the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding country again com- 
menced. The smouldering fires were rekindled 
Depredations on property were resumed. Charge 
of robbery and arson were made. ‘The people in 
the ne horing counties became aroused, public 
meetit were held, and a convention of de! 
gates f nine counties met at Carthage on the 
first of October, 1845. Resolutions were passed 
that aimed at the entire separation of the Mor- 
mons from the State. It became evident to their 
leader is people, under their peculiar or- 
ganizat uld not live within the jurisdiction 
of an) Both parties became desperate, 
and civ ractually commenced. A party of 
pioneer M n¢@ were sent on an exploring ex- 
pedition to the country on the Missouri River, be- 
yond any ¢ nized government, and early the 
followi ng. the people, en masse, commenc- 
ed ret westward. A large party settled. 
for t! ing, in a part of Iowa, near the 
Mis r, above any American settlements, 
while a ance corps took the trail for the Salt 
Lake beyond the Western Mountains 
There they anized a State government, under 
the whimsical name of Deseret, which, by the 
Act of Cor s of 1850, was changed to a ter- 
ritorial form, under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, by the Indian name of Utah. They 
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have evinced great ent 1 making improve- 
ments, but as no law ha been enacted agai 
polygamy, each leading Mormon takes as mai 
wives, which the church, that is the official 
thorities in this politico-religious community, i 
pleased to permit. 

Emigrants from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
States, purchased farms of the Mormons, and 
since their removal from 
law, industry and prosperity 
istics of Hancock 
part of Illinois. 

Nauvoo more recent 
community of 
Cabet. 
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rights—how constantly and wan- 
tonly disregarded. Their darling pro- 
jects and schemes of amusement are sct aside 
Without the least compunction, if they interfere 
with those of ‘‘children of larger growth’’—though 
perhaps of much more importance, if measured, 
which is the true standard, by the amount of 
happiness they confer; and sometimes their most 
trifling schemes afford them more real enjoyment 
than our noisy endeavor, that cost us so much. If 
it be true, as f 


Chil a nary * 


1 
are they 
ai Ls y 











it doubtless is, that ‘‘a mob of 
school-boys will organize a dirt-pie manufactory 
out of a heap of sand, that will afford them more 
solid happiness than people of a larger growth 
would extract m a luxurious supper, flanked 
by a whole platoon of Champagne bottles;”’ then 
what a reckless disregard of right, wantonly to 
destroy their enjoyment, as we often do, because 
it is less costly than ours. 

I used often, when a child, to wonder why, on 
many occasions, the children, in all the agonies of 
starved impatience, must wait until their elders 
—much less hungry—were served; these abating 
not one jot of the time they chose to sit, that the 
little sufferers might be sooner accommodated: 
and I am ata loss to understand it now, except 
upon the principle that might makes right. 

I spent an evening at the house of a friend, where 
the grown-up children were going to amuse them- 
selves with charades and some other games, and 
it was proposed by some of the members of the 
family, that the more juvenile portion of the com- 
pany, c ng of four children, between the 
ages of eight and thirteen, should be put to bed 
before op s commenced, and it was almost 
unanimously voted by those ‘‘on pleasure bent,”’ 
that such should be the case. In vain the pro- 
scribed party pleaded for a short respite from this 
rigorous sentence; for their little curiosities were 
excited by the preparations that were going for- 
ward. With tearful, pleading faces, they promised 
to sit ver? in acorner, and not to speak a 
word, or ask any questions—which last, the fre- 
quent snubs they had met in their laudable ef- 
forts to gratif 


f 


their thirst for knowledge, they 


regarded as the greatest offence of children, in 
grown people’s category. The happiness the pro- 
posed amusements would afford them, if merely 


suffered quietly to look on, would be much greater 
in amount, I thought, than all they would bring 
to the re ) I ventured to interpose a word in 
their behalf—for there is no more pleasant sight 
to me, than the eager, happy faces of children, 
and my own enjoyment would have been enhanced 

y witnessing theirs—I suggested that they would 
offer no interruption to our plans, and to “be suf- 
fered to be spectators of our amusement, would 
afford them much pleasure, it seemed down- 
right cruelty to banish them. But it was objected 
by their mother, that ‘‘it wouldn’t do for children 
te get an idea they must sit up whenever any- 
thing was going forward;” and one of the elder 
sisters protested that she ‘‘never could do any- 
thing when children were about,” and a young 
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lady friend who stood by her, and who was going 
to take an active part in the performances, af- 
firmed that such was always the case with her- 
self. Another sister added that it was children's 
bed-time, any way—so by the united suffrage of 
nearly the whole party, for they were all familiar 
friends, met for a social evening—they were sent 
up to their beds with faces. For my- 
self, my enjoyment was much diminished by t! 
circumstance, and their sad eyes and ( 
expression as they were led away, haunted me in 
all the mirth and merriment that followed. and 
dampened the pleasure I might have derived 
from it. 

And why, I said, when there is so little true 
enjoyment in the world, sh l 


wantonly 
rob these little creatures of their innocent happi- 


sorrowful 


SOTTOW!I ” 


ild we so 


ness? Sadness and sorrow will come soon enough. 
let them enjoy the suns} while they may, and 
let us borrow some brightness from their ra- 
diance. 

THE LOST POCKET-BOOK. 


The other day I stepped into a Bowery stage, 


some three or four 


g up town, in which were 
gentlemen, and as many ladies. Soon after 


taking my seat, a young man, upon a fast run 
called to the i e sidewalk. 
The stage stopped, and the young man came uy 
pulled open the door, stepped in. He was 
well dressed. with an overcoat on his arm, about 
eighteen, and evidently from the country. 

The passengers moved to give him a seat, which 
he did not seem disposed to take, but looked 
anxiously about the stage 

“T have lost my pocket-book in this stage,’’ he 
said, as he began to exan he seats and floor. 

Every man smiled incredulously, as every man 
in New York will at the first mention of any 
story of loss or misfortune, suspecting that every 
such story is simply a ruse to get money. 


ifier us, driver from tl 


and 


= 


“Tt wasn’t in this sts I guess,”’ said one. 
‘Yes, it was in this stage. I[ got out at Broome 
street to take the cars, and, as soon as I was out, 


found that my pocket-book was 


” 
gone. 


“Oh, yes,” said one men, ‘I recollect 
seeing you get out.” 
This declaration quickened the memory of an- 


other, who also now ré 1 that he left the 
stage at Broome street. 

Here every one in the stage 
search for the lost pocket } 
stage is not an extensive o1 re are few crooks 
or crannies, or by-places in a “bus, where lost 
treasures may lie secludéed. Just cast your eye 
along the floor, and turn up the cushions, and the 
work is done. Every one got up, every one 
looked intensely along the floor, and every one 
assisted in turning over the cushions. But every 
one failed to find a lost pocket-book. It certainly 
was not there. Again they looked at the floor, 
again pulled up the cushions, but with the same 
success. 

The first thought I said always is, where one 
complains of losing, that itis all a ruse. The 
second thought is that somebody has stolen it. 


commenced a 
The search ina 
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When no one could fine 


THE LOST 


1 the pocket-book, each 


hegan to wonder who took it from his pocket. 


| t 


[t was in this pocket,’ 


> said the young man, 


und I sat in that corner; which would have 
le it impossible for any one to have taken it 


ile he was in the stage 


«[ don’t know what I shal! do,”’ said the young 


an, despondingly. “ 


I was going into the 


ntry, and I havn’t got money efough left to 


»my fare. I wonder 
Ke me?”’ 


if the conductor would 


No one ventured a reply to this query, but 


e one asked how mu 
wallet. 
“Oh, only about a d 
are anything about it, if 
t home with.’’ 
The case now was redt 








th money he had in his 


ar-and-a-half. I don’t 
I only had enough to 


iced to a very simple 


nt, and the question was, how should he get 


ney enough to pay his 


fare No one moved, 


all were thinking, perhaps, ara ugh they did 


t say it, “Well, go to t 


will let you pass;”’ or, ‘ 


he conductor—I guess 


1, will let you have the money;” or, “Well, 


n't do anything for y 
ee dk 
And all ed hard at 


, and beeen of tur 


No one offered to give h 
felt disposed to a 
rage, because every 

, what a fool you 

rybody that gets 1 


nvo 


u you must 100K OUL 


the floor, for the third 


} . ) , 
ning over the cushion 


im anything, for if any 


generous act, he had not 


ther one would (¢A 
are, to give money to 


a fix!’ lf you under- 


to give to every one, your hands will be 


“Come, Aurry up!’ cried the driver; ‘‘can’t 


tav h re all day.”’ 


And on went the stage, tumbling over the rough 


avement. 


How much did you say you needed?”’ asked 


a lady. 
Fifty-five cents,’’ was 
Without saying another 
it her purse. The effect 


’ fumbled for her purse; 


the reply. 

word, she quietly drew 
was electrical. Every 
every gentleman put 


I 
hand into his pocket, as they do in the city 
S 


. when the conductor c 
Fore, gentlemen!’? And 
i put her money into 
or eight hands were 
r conuiindiioen. 


mes along and sa} 
almost before the lady 
the young m an’s hat id. 
extended to him with 





There, there!” said the young man; ‘take 


are—don’t give me too 
’-five cents; that’s all. 


muc 


I h. I only want 
There, you keep that 


10, [ don’t want it, here’s enough;’’ and he re- 


sed to take several piece 


s that were held out. 


I'hank you, ladies and gentlemen;’’ and imme- 


liately he jumped from th 
} 
ont. 


e stage and was out 


[ looked at that /ady, whose magic touch of her 
rse called money from so many pockets, more 
irprisingly than Signor Blitz could possibly 


ive done. She was perha 
ugh not richly, with a 


ps thirty, well dressed, 
fine, interesting coun- 


ance, yet not particularly beautiful. She was 
identiy in easy circumstances in life, and yet 


ts evidently not wealthy. 


She was also, I sup- 


pose, a mother, as she had a beautiful little girl, 
of some four years old, about whose smiling rosy 
heeks the chestnut curls danced, as she nestled 
into her mother’s lap, or whirled round to look 
out of the window. 

The gift of the money was a very small affair; 
but the manner in which it was done, and the 
circumstances, made . deep impression on my 
mind. She did not ask who his father was, and 
where he lived, and whet he came to New York 
for, and why he was not more careful, and if he 

ild not be £ the money, or borrow it, or work 
for it. There was no flourish or parade—not a 
lorious look of triumph. She did 
at others, as much as to say, 
my example.” A Fifth Avenue 
moved into that apa would 
her aristocratic nose, and said to 
“John! send the fellow away: we 
i’t be troubled all the time with these cheats 
and beggars!”’ 

It was asmall particle, but it was the gennine, 
pure gold. She was a mother; perhaps she hada 
noe with a iiitie 
accident away from home, and need a few pennies 
to,return } m to her fireside > an¢ d her en brs 
Would she not then bless the heart that might 
prompt a generous though a trifling service? 

If it had only been in an old-fashioned country 
stage-coach, so I could have talked with her! In 
stage-coaches, anybody may talk to anyhody 
without being intrusive. Even in a railroad de- 
pot, waiting for the cars, you might venture to 












son; and he might meet si 








I 
spe ak. But in an omnibus, it is scarcely poli 
to do more than assist a lady in getting in or out, 
or make change for her when she pays her fare, 
or—give her your Seat. 

But a mother has always a second self in her 
child. The little rosy-cheeked girl was reaching 
her dimpled hands out of the window catching 
at the carriages as they y passed , and laughing at 
the sport. I patted her ch eek and said, ‘Won't 
you come and sit with me?” 

" She turned around with a merry laugh, that 
made her sweet face radiant as if the golden 
was playing with her curls 

‘Won't you go and sit by the gentleman?”’ 
said her mother, turning around and smiling. 

What mother ever failed to be pleased when 
you careseed her child? 

Ah! hold up, driver—I must get out.” 

No matter: I left the stage, and the child, and 
the mother. W she was, where she went. I 
do not know. It’s of no consequence. But there 
is one home, somewhere, that she makes happy; 
there is one fireside, not very rich, not very poor, 
where the comforts if not the luxuries of life, and 
even its toils, are sweetened by her goodness. 

God bless her! whatever joys or sorrows she 

life. May she, every day, do some 
noble, generous sympathy and love, 
that shall help to lighten somewhat the heavy 
load of trouble, misfortune and misery that af- 
flicts humanity! Every su th act shall be a new 
set to gleam in life’s dark firmament: a new spark 
to kin dle fires in its chilly and cheerless waste: a 
new beacon to light others to generous deeds. She 
did not dream that any one would think of it— 
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PIECE. 


Although scarce reckoning thirty years of 
existence, I have seen much, travelled much; 
and if I have not felt much—for that is not in my 
nature—I have, nevertheless, been the cause of 
agitation to many hearts. I have excited both 
desire and remorse: set ambition to work, and 
disappointed or realized many a hope. I have 
sometimes soothed misfortune; still oftener 
ministered to the follies and caprices of fortune’s 
During my career, [ have had inter- 
vals of great activity. I have passed from the 
palace of the noble to the cottage of the laborer, 
but seldom have I entered the abode of poverty 
At the present time I am, as it were, engulphed 
in the depths of an iron chest of an old miser, 
and there I shall probably remain until the day 
when his greedy heirs will contend for my pos- 
session. As it may be long ere that period ar- 
rives, I have taken a fancy to employ my leisure 
in recapitulating the various incidents of my circu 
lation in the world from the day when, dazzling 
with splendor, I came forth from the mint to 
augment the public treasury. 


favorites. 


For several weeks, I remained in the coffers of 
the State, mingled with a variety of other coins. 
Some new, like myself, had never come into con- 
tact with humanity. Others, on the contrary 
injured, defaced, sullied by the impuritics we all 
must encounter in passing through the world 
only momentarily reposed to set forth anew t 
stir up the turbid waters of human passion. 

On the 31st of December, 
in very large numbers, 
bank, for the purpose of g 
cers of government. I fell to the share of one of 
the clerks of the Minister of the Interior, and al- 
though I was the most brilliant of the ninety 
pieces which constituted his quarterly salary, he 
but cast me into the 

In his eyes I was 
*ts I might procure 


we were withdrawn, 
from the coflers of the 
remunerating the ofli- 





showed me no pref rence, 
same bag as my companions. 
but the equivalent of the obj 
and it never entered his mind to devote to me an 
affection purely contemplative. The unfortunate 
man, constantly engaged in his prosaic occupa- 
tion, had lost his sense of the beautiful. This 
instinct, however, his wife still preserved. She 
gazed upon me with a look almost tender, as the 
Minister's clerk portioned off his earnings into 
small sums, which he folded into divers parcels, 


writing upon one, ‘Rent;’’ upon another, 
‘‘Baker;” upon a third, ‘“‘Grocer.”’ Just as he 


was about to enclose me, side by side with two 
other pieces destined to settle the account of the 
apothecary— 

“Oh! Joseph,” cried his wife, ‘‘surely you are 
not going to give away that splendid crown?” 

“It is not worth a cent more than any other: 
besides, we cannot afford to keep it to look at. 
We have not more than sufficient to pay all « 
bills. It is dreadful. We never have anything 
to lay by.” ’ 

*‘Let us thank God, my dear, that, at the end 
of the year, we are free from debt, and let us not 
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FIVE 


FRANC 


be anxious for the future. But, although we 
cannot keep this beautiful coin to look at, could 
you not reserve it for our Henry’s New Year's 
gift¢ Did you not promise that, when he was 
ten years old, you would give him five francs, in- 
stead of three, on New Year’s day?”’ 

‘Well, let it be so. Children love things that 
litter.”’ 

Madame Joseph, thus authorized by her hus- 
band, wrapped me up carefully in rose-colored 
satin paper, and placed me upon her bureau, 
where { awaited the dawn of the Ist of January. 
With its earliest light,*little Henry hastened t 
the chamber of his parents, and, placing himself 
n the attitude of an orator, commenced the cus- 
tomary complimentary harangue, at the ter- 
mination of which he was to receive his New 
Year's present; but, while his lips hastily mur- 
mured the pedantic verses of his tutor, } 

riveted to the attractive paper, betrayed his im- 
patient curiosity. At length, I was placed by 
M. Joseph in the hand of his son, who, quickly 
tearing open the envelope, exclaimed, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion— 

“Five francs! I never in my life possessed s& 
much money! How many beautiful things I can 
buy with five francs! [ will have a pair of 
straps; a little cane and a round hat, like a man 


rid 
o 





is eyes 








some wooden soldiers, some gingerbread, ana 
Some sugar candy. Mamma, we will go anu 
buy all this to-day, won't we?”’ 


“To day it will be impossible, my son. Wy 
are to spend the day with your grandmamma. 

‘“‘Ah! so we are. Grandmamma will give me 
a New Year's present, too—who knows?! per 
haps a kite, a ball, a top!’’ And the little g 
tleman forgot his intended purchases in tl 


the ex- 
ation of his presents. 

Henry enclosed me in a pretty purse, which his 
sister had just given him, and, during the course 
he several times slided his little 
hand into his pocket that he might satisfy him- 
self of my presen 





of the eve ning, 


| e by a gentle touch. On his 

o his grandmother's, my little master 
passed along part of the Boulevards, and through 
several of the arcades and galleries of the I 


way 






Royal. Every one knows what brilliant toys 
and trifles are there displayed, during the last 
and first days of the year, to attract the ad- 


miring eyes of the Parisians. It is one of the 
means made use of by the inventive genius of the 
artisan and the shopkeeper to appease the fev: 
consumes human nature 
was seized with the prevailing mania 


of covetousness which 
Henry 

Hie wanted to purchase everything—to possess al 
he saw. Every instant he was pulling his mo- 
ther’s cloak to draw her attention to the object 
which captivated him. Several times she had 
the kindness to stop and bargain for him, for a 
writing desk, a cricket ball, &c.; but the con- 
stant reply to her question as to the price was 
always ten, fifteen, twenty francs. Once they 
were asked fifty. 

‘Then there is nothing worth having for five 
francs,” said Henry, as he came out of the last 
shop. The child, who thought himself in the 
morning so rich, felt himself poor on reaching 
his grandmother’s house, while | felt my impor- 
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tance lessened in 
creased. 

‘hat evening, Henry laid down his purse upon 
the table, saying 

“| hope to-morrow will not pass without my 
spending my tive francs.” 

“Is there any absolute necessity for your 
spending it immediately?” said his mother. 

“Certainly. Of what use is it there?” replied 
the child, striking the marble table with his 
purse, so as to produce from me a ringing sound. 

‘Would it not be better to wait for an oppor- 
tunity of laying it out in*a suitable manner, than 
to purchase just now some useless article?”’ 

‘Oh! whatever is amusing must be useful; 
for instance, I can get a quantity of fireworks for 
five — 3.” 

The little fellow fell asleep, dreaming of squibs, 
crackers and sky-rockets. ‘The thoughtful mo- 
ther likewise had her dreams, but they were of 
the means to be employed to instruct Henry how 
to make use of his wealth for profitable pur- 
doses, and to moderate his desires. 
a poor woman, a protegée of Madame Joseph’s, 
furnished her the very next day with the desired 
opportunity. He listened attentively to the de- 
tails of the misery and sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate woman, and saw his mother give her 
some provisions and a bundle of clothes. 

“‘[ wished to have added to these stockings,” 
said Madame Joseph, ‘‘a pair of slippers for you, 
my poor Fanny, but my purse is almost empty. 
If I have it in my power, I will buy them for 
you before the end of the Winter.” 

“Qh! Madame, you have already been too 
generous,” said the old woman, as she turned to 
jeave the room. 

Henry cast a look of compassion upon her 
cold and trembling feet, scarcely covered by her 
torn shoes. 

‘Are slippers very expensive?” said he to his 
mother. 

“Two francs, my dear.” 

‘‘And have you not two francs?” 

‘‘Not to spare, at this present moment, to my 
great regret, for yoor Fanny is suffering much 
from the col ~# 

Henry glided his hand into his pocket, turned 
me round two or three times, drew me half out 
of his purse, replaced me and took me out again. 
At length, he cried out— 

“Mamma, if I buy the slippers, I shall still 
have three francs left. That will be as much as 
I used to have on former New Year’s days, and 
I was very happy then.” 

Yhe delighted mother embraced her son, & 
tear moistened her eye, and a sigh of gratitude 
arose to Heaven from her heart. She took her 
child by the hand, and conducted him to a shop, 
where she assisted him in choosing a warm and 

strongly made pair of slippers. When Henry 
placed me in the hand of the shopman, his eyes 
sparkled, and there was a smile upon his face. 
He was happier than when he contemplated me 
for the first time. I know not whether the three 
francs — him all the pleasure he had an- 
ticipated, but I believe that his first purchase 
procured him a moment of unmingled happiness. 


roportion as his desires in- 





The visit of 


As for myself, I was proud of having aided in so 
good an action; and, whilst the shopkeeper 
tossed me into his till, I beheld unfolded to my 
gaze a series of useful works, in which I should 
perform a principal part. 

It was not long before I perceived that the pos- 
session of me was not quite of so much import- 
ance to every one, as it had been to the young 
boy, whose heart I had caused to beat high, and 
whose thoughts I had occupied during two entire 
days. Many months passed away before J again 
became an object of special regard. I was 
mingled in a bag, with a number of other five 
franc pieces, destined to effect a payment which 
was shortly to become due. Serving thus in 
commercial transactions, I was, for a long time, 
carried from office to office, from store to store: 
from the till of the grocer to the strong box of 
the money-changer. I was already becoming 
defaced and tarnished, when, one day I passed 
from the chest of a rich banking-house into a 

egant little bag, containing hundred and 
nineteen other crown pieces, and a purse of 
twenty Napoleons. This bag was deposited upon 
the escritoire of the banker’s wife, a fashionable 
young woman, who lavished a similar amount, 
monthly, upon silks, perfumes, and ribbons. 

“‘Ah!”’ exclaimed she, on openit é the bag, 
‘silver money again; I detest those horrid five 
franc pieces. I certainly think, my dear, you 
might just as easily send me all in gold.” 

‘‘Money does not remain so long in your pos- 
session that you need trouble yourself about its 
form and appearance. It is perfectly unneces- 
sary for you to pay off your tradespeople’s bills 
with gold—you never receive any change.’’ 

“Oh, I entreat of you, let me have none of 
your tiresgme calculations > serve them for 
your accountants. But I fancy Madame Dufour 
has sent in her bill; that will relieve me of this 
silver.”’ 

The young wife locked up the purse of gold in 
her pearl desk, and rang for her 

‘Victoire, see if there is sufficient money in 
that bag to pay Madame Dufour? 

Mademoiselle Victoire counted the money, and 
replied— 

“There is more than enot Madame; the 
bill amounts to only four hundred and fifty 
francs.”’ 

‘«Well, settle it; 
ver for current expenses. But 
bill. I have not yet seen it.” 

After having run her eye over the minute de- 
tails of making and trimmings, occupying four 
long columns—“These charges are ret reg 
she exclaimed, carelessly; “can nothing be de- 
ducted from them? J 





mal 1. 


and take the rest of this sil- 
let me look at the 


You know ae than I do 
the price of these things, Vic 
«‘Indeed, Madame, I know n not one article upon 

which to deduct a centime; Madame Dufour is so 
conscientious, I cannot understand how she can 
make any profit upon such moderate charges.”’ 

‘Very well, pay ber what she asks.”’ 

Mademoiselle Victoire paid the milliner four 
hundred francs in exchange for her receipt. The 
remaining fifty francs, which had been charged 
in her account, was relinquished in favor of the 
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femme de chambre, as a remuueration for her 
kind offices in retaining for Madame Dufour the 
custom of her rich mistress. I was among the 
number of the ten five franc pieces constituting 
the sum thus honestly acquired. 

I was placed in a purse already tolerably well 
filled, but I did not remain there long. The 
same evening, Mademoiselle Victoire conducted 
to her chamber a woman, whose ay pearance in- 
dicated sickness and suffering; she brought with 
her a dress, which the femme de chambre tried 
on, scolding her all the time, severely, for the 
faults in her work and fitting. The poor semp- 
stress promised to do her best to repair what was 
amiss; but, before leaving, she asked, in a falter- 
ing voice, whether Mademoiselle Victoire would 
not pay her her little account. 

‘‘Truly,’’ replied she, ‘‘you are in a great hur- 
you have scarcely worked for me three 
months, and you already want to be paid.” 

‘You must know, Mademoiselle, that money 
6 not plentiful in the abodes of the poor; we 
need all we work for 

“T certainly do not kn 


rv: 


yw how things go on in 


the abodes of the poor,”’ replied the haughty 
woman, sarcastically; ‘‘but to be done with you, 





give me your bill, and Jet me pay it.” 
The poor woman, with a trembling hand, held 
] 





out a small paper to Mademoiselle Victoire, who 
exclaimed, as she cast her eyes upon it 

‘Fifteen francs! why it is enormous: exorbi- 
tant! for only making a corset, and altering 
three dresses! really, my good woman, you can- 


t expect such a th ng; there must be some 
mistake.” 

‘‘Madeinoiselle, you must see that the trim- 
mings are all included in the fifteen francs. I 
have reckoned my work as nearly as possible, at 

lirty cents a day - 

‘You must work very slowly, if that is the 
I cannot pretend to pay ‘you according to 
time you are dawdling ove ra dress, but for the 


ase. 


by I 





work there is in it; and I think I am very liberal 

offering you eight francs. I did not expect to 
have paid more than six for such trifiing 
matters. 

The poor sempstress remonstratcd warmly, 
and, after a long discussion, obtained ten francs. 
She put me, with a look of ess, into her 
pocket, with another five franc piece, which she left 

the baker's, to pay off a long-standing debt. 








tive stories which led to her 
poor woman took mein her hand, 
1 lox g upon me with a tearful eye, ‘‘Alas!” 
1 <} Pv 4 
said she, ‘I 


As she ascended thi 
, the 


apartment 
panes 


would fain employ this money in 

purchasing a warm di for my child! but 
} >. l- 2 
would Pierre pay our expenses for this week! 
Oh! if that young lady would only have paid me 
he fifteen francs—and they were well earned! 


ut there are persons who only think of profiting 
by the distress of poor work people, without 
nsidering that in taking from their wages, 


g 
they deprive them of their bread. Oh! my God, 
preserve me from discontent!” cried the poor 


sempstress, entering her room, and falling on 
her knees. After having wept in silence a few 
moments, she arose calin and resigned, placed 


me ina littl box, which she concealed under } 
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a bundle of old clothes at the bottom of her 
closet, and then applied herself to her work with 
renewed ardor. 

The following day her little Felix returned 
from school with a violent headache; his mothe 
hastened to put him to bed, prepared him an in- 
fusion of mint, and watched at his side till his 
father came home. 

‘*Pierre,”’ said his wife, ‘‘I am afraid that F 
lix has the measles; it is of the greatest import- 
ance to keep him warm. I have put our last log 
on the fire. Cannot you give me a little money 
to buy some wood?” 

‘Qh! yes, money is so plentiful,’ said the 
half-intoxicated man. 

‘‘But your master paid you, this evening.”’ 

‘‘What is that to you, whether he paid me or 


e- 


not? See, there are thirty cents,’’ added he, 
throwing some change upon the table; ‘‘and do 
not ask me for any more for a week at least.” 


With 








these words, Pierre threw him: upon 
the bed, where he snored till break of day. As 
soon as it was light, he went out to join some 
companions, whom he was to accompany on an 








His wife, well knowing tl 
should not see him again, either that day, or the 
next, and that she could hope for no further as- 
sistance from that q , approached her child, 
who was burning with fever; then, looking at 
the money which her husband had thrown upon 
t 


excursion. 


iarter 


he table, “‘I must have a little sugar,” said she, 
‘‘to put into his gruel, and a little meat to make 
broth: willthat be sufficient for him? s y; 
—there is not a stick left! Oh! if the 
measles should strike inwards! I] must tak« 

of him whi and think no more of his 
’ said the poor woman, sighing, and taking 
ding-place. ‘*When this is ex- 





and wood 


] . : 
ic he iS SICA, 
lress, 


me from my h 


pended, God, who sees my misery, will know 
how to succor me. Oh! if I had greater faith, I 


should be able to cast the care of this dear child, 

with more confidence, upon Him,”’ continued she, 

imprinting a kiss upon her child 
The unhappy woman rapidly 

stairs, and, at the corner of the street exchanged 

me for a few faggots and a small amount of 


s forehead. 


descended the 








change. I would willingly have remained in 
that hand, which, in relinquishing me, parted 
with the last resource; but the wood-dealer 
seizing me between his finger and thumb, stipped 
me into his waiscoat pocket, saying to the w 
man 

“That’s fine dry wood; it will burn like a 
match. 


Alas! 
fuel, did 


she who had paid so dearly for 
not wish it to consume too quickly. 

My next proprietor was a short, thick-set man, 
with a jovial countenance. With the back of h 
hand, he gave a tap to a sturdy little fellow, 
who now ran noisily into the shop, calling out— 

««Well, father, what shall we do to-day; it’s 
Sunday?” 

«Ah, Mr. Gourmand, you are thinking of 


> 


something nice already! but wait a little, we 
will go somewhere. Wait till the press of busi- 
ness has gone by, and then well shut up the 


shop. 
‘You had better shut it up at once, and go to 
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church, Master Thomas,” said a neighbor, as she 
went out 

**Pooh, non 
old women like 
to be amused 
think the bx 
jomers.’’ 

“The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God,”’ said the woman, continuing on her way. 

“Well, well, goand prostrate yourself devout- 
ly,” said the fat dealer, sneering—poor silly 
creature, of what use is all her devotion to her, 
when half of her time she is in want of bread? All 
her psalm-singing does not bring her any. 

*‘Perhaps,”’ said the younger scapegrace, ‘‘s] 
lives upon singing, like the cricket.”’ 

‘“‘Upon my word, you have some wit, my son 
I knew very well it wouid show itself as soon as 
you went to school. I should not wonder if you 
were to do great things; instead of a shop you 
will be keeping a timber-yard, and the dealers 
who got to lay in their supplies, will be 
calling you Monsieur at every word. Truly, that 
will be no bad joke, to be selling wood by wagon 
loads, instead of retailing faggots by the dozen; 
however, I have not done badly at the trade, 
so | won't ak ill of it.”’ 

The soliloquy of the shopkeeper was here cut 
short by uppearance of his wife, who, arrayed 
in all her Sun say 1: 


Divine service 

—church is all very well for 
you, and simpletons who choose 
with idle tales—for my part, I 
hurch is a good shop full of cus- 








he 





finery, exclaimed 
“Come, my good man, the weather is splendid; 


ach, and take us into th 


do afford a ( 
to dinner.” 
‘Acoach! Yi 


e country 


yu are quite grand to-day, Ma- 





dame,” said the husband, in a joking tone 
“However, Ihave done pretty well this week 
and I have in my pocket a five fran », which 


has not been 
spend it merrily. 

Half an bour 
Thomases w 
soon after I was in the pocket of the driver, 
at midnight threw me on the counter of a tavern- 
keeper, demanding his change. 

A few days after, I made one of a number to 
be sent by mail to a rich merchant of Dijon, who 
supplied the tavern-keeper with wine. 


My provincial debut commenced 


nto the till, so we may as well 


afterwards, the family of the 
driving in a hackney coach, and 
who 








under the 





auspices of Madame Thierrons, the wife of the 
merchant 
The latter, on placing in her hands the weekly 





sum Ww allowed her for the expenses of 
housekeeping, accompanied it with a lecture upon 
economy 

“Ea of these five franc pieces,” said he, 
‘has been earned by my untiring diligence, and 


in your ha they melt like wax 

‘«-You forget that we must eat,’’ rep! 
‘Last week we twice had company 
certainly does not appear to me that the expendi- 
ture has been so very exorbitant.”’ 

“Oh, when we entertan strang 
things must not be a little different: 
ever, a ( in way of making a 
without spending much. In genera 


ied the lady. 
to dinner; it 





rs, [do not say 
there is, how- 
appearance 


appearances 








] 


are of more importance than the reality. 
Madame Thierrons, although considerably dis- 





the admonitions of her husban 


pleas 
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did not fail to address her cook in much the same 
strain. 

‘‘You seem to think, Madame, that I pay more 
I wish you would go 
find provisions 


for things than any one else 
to market yourself—you would 
high enough just now.’’ 

‘Well, do your best, and try and bring all the 
things mentioned in my list, without spending 
the whole of the five franc pieee. I cannot af- 
ford five francs for our marketing.” 

Jeannette went away shrugging her shoulders 
in a manner not very respectful. She stopped at 
the grocer’s shop at the corner, to get me changed 
for smaller coin. The grocer was out, andhis wif 
not having the key of the till, could not accom- 
modate the cook, but was willing to listen with 
much pleasure to the accounts latter gave of 
the parsimony of her master and mistress, com- 
menting in not the most charitable manner upo1 
the minute details of the domestic economy of the 
house of Thierrons. 

‘‘Ah!”’ continued Jeannette, “if I did not tak 
care of myself, I should never get rich by perqui- 
For instance, with this five franc piece, I 
shall commence by putting ten into my 
pocket; I shall account for it by adding a few cent 
to each article upon my list.”’ 

To this the grocer’s wife replied: ‘‘That is 
way to act prudently. You must learn how 
help yourself to what you are deprived of by tl 
injustice of your masters. 

Jeannette next went into a fruit seller's, wher¢ 
while selecting some apples commenced her 
animadversions, but here she did not meet wi 
the same sympathy. 

“Does not your master pay 
said the fruit woman.’’ 

“Oh! [suppose you would hi 
for nothing.’ 

‘‘Are you not well fed?”’ 
“Not to excess: however 





sites. 


cents 





you your wages! 


ave me serve them 


I am not starved.”’ 


‘According to that, it appears you have ju 
done towards you. With regard to presents and 
perquisites, those are voluntary things, which } 
have no right to exact; but if you are not satis- 
fied, why do you not leave your situation, instead 


of slandering and abusing it 
“Oh, when I find a better, I 
be asked; but good situations are 
“And good servants also; we al 
and if we would learn to bear with one another 
everything would go on better. In every trial, 
remember, my dear girl, that the Word of God 


shall not wait to 
scarce.”” 
have our faulis, 


says: ‘Servants, be subject to your masters; not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the fro- 
ward.’ ”’ 


“Bah! bah! that’s all very good in a sermon,’ 
cried Jeannette, throwing me into the lap of the 
fruit-woman. ‘Come, my good mother, give me 
back four frances and fifteen sous, and let me go 
and make my other purchases.”’ ' 

It was Saturday: and the woman, Renouard, in 
closing her stand, took away all the money con- 
tained in her counter. On her return home, 
put it into a bag already half full. Soon after 
her husband and three children came in to supper. 
The repast ended, the father of the family opened 


a large Bible, read a few verses, and then knelt to 
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invoke the blessing of the Almighty. After wor- 
ship, the children went to bed, and the husband 
and wife remained alone, conversing upon their 


money 
from the 
} 


Dis 


affairs; the woman emptied the bag of 
upon the table, and separated the copper 
silver: the husband, on his part, took from 
pocket his weekly s, took up his wife’s 
m ong um book, made a calculation, 
rhis has been a-goog week, everything 

and forty francs remaining.” 
‘The Lord has bestowed His blessing on our 


earning 
and said 


pal d 





g 
labor fur some time past I feel in my heart, that 
I should wish to testify our gratiti ude by a larger 


thank-offerin g tl 1am heretofore. What think you 


husband?’’ 


ol it, 

‘You are right, ‘He that hath pity on the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.’ We must do something for 
that poor unhappy woman on the fifth story, 
whose husband beats her every day, while oy is 
working herself to death to provide food for her 


children.”’ 


‘That is a good thought: but can we not also 
b 


give something for the missionary society? It is 
the only way in which we can benefit the poo 
heathen, for neither you nor I can go and preach 


to them.” 
With one < 
me aside for their 


yonsent, 


the h isband and wife put 
ble The rest 





of the money was partly destined for the payment 
of the proprietors, from whom the fruit woman 
procured her supplies, and partly disposed of in 
he box which provided for the wants of the 
family. Sales she went to bed, Dame Renouard 
set her apartment in order, so as to have less to 
do on the Sabbath morning. prepared the 
children’s clean clothes, taking care to deposit a 
penny in each of their little pockets, so that they 
might have something to put in the poor box in 

coming out of church. 
I remained some time in the scrutoire of the 


pastor, whose office it was to collect the mission- 
ary offerings. I witnessed the arrival of many 
smaller s s, which he appe ared to receive with 


more pleasure than those of greater amount. 


1e 





Behold, said he, as he deposited in the drawer 
the piece of money which the artisan had deducted 
from his necessities: **Behold the gifis which are 
well pleasing to God—they are the offerings of th 
heart.”’ 


I passed from 
of a banker, 
to Paris the sum 
Dijon. 

One day there was a grand dinner at the Pre- 
ure. The banker in his festive robes came to 


chest to fill his and I was among the 


the hands of the pastor to the 
who had undertaken to forward 
which had been collected at 


chest ¢ 


th 


purse 
pur 


number of pieces which he selected. During the 
evening, one of the guests gave a pathetic account 
of an incendiary, who having consumed several] 
houses in a neighboring village, had reduced a 


number of families to a state of destitution. The 
wife of the Inspector was much affected with the 
ation, and proposed a subscription. 

A velvet bag, containing some counters, hap- 
pened to be upon a table near at hand; she emp- 
tied itand was going to take it round, when her 
husband, actuated by what reason I know not, 
entered the room witha silver plate, which he 


rel 


substituted for the bag, to his wife: 


pla le 


say INE 


rece 














At the sa instant the banker's fingers re- 
placed in his purse the one franc piece which he 
had just taken from it. He substituted me in 
its place, and deposited me in the plate with a 
graceful inclination to the beautiful collector. 

The money thus raised was employed in pur- 
shasir les of the most urgent necessity for 
the unfortunate people aren been burt it out of 
their homes. 

I served to pay for a portion of a piece of clo 
furni venga h manufacturer, whose son was 
going to Paris the following day. This young 
nan was to spend a year in the capital, that he 
might acquire, mother said, fashionable 


general this is an ex- 
, and the merchant, 


1abits and m 





pensive mode be- 
} 








sides a letter of « iad placed in his son’s 
portmanteau, a tolerably weighty bag, in which 
I took a place, and behold me once more on the 
¥ 1+ vy 7) A] hy . bh Tt 
road to my native pla Although I was quite 
the bottom of the bag, I did got remain there 














many days; for the young man was not long in 
emptying. it I was with three crown 
pieces, all that remained of hi -e, when 
ailer putting u in S po 
on the Boulevard le Gan 





“Well! what's the new sT” cried one of his com- 
panions, accosting him—*‘you look asif you were 
dreaming. Come and dine at Very ’s and from 
there we will go to the Italian opera. 

‘The only objection is, that 1 am no longer 
able to stand treat; we h: committed so many 
eXtravagancies the last three weeks, that I have 
cr to the end of oney, and I dare 








not, upon my word, already make use of my letter 
credit; my father could never understand how 
I had spent, in so short a time, a sum of money, 
which, acc r to ‘alculation, should have 
sufficed for my expenditure six months at least 
‘Don't talk « it fathers! the y are all alike 
I have the greatest trouble in the world to get a 
few coppers out of 1 But for some time, I 
have been able to manage without his assistance. 
[ am so fortunate at play, that my winnings pay 


1ance, but it’s not very like.y. 
ick; besides, if you lose at 
I will lend you wherewith to 





follow your fortunes.’ 


A few minutes later, tae two young men en- 
tered a saloon, in the midst of which was a long 


table, covered with green cloth, and surrounded 
by anumber of men, who appeared as though 
their hearts were in their greedy, pas- 
sionate, sparkling with he pe, or fraught with de- 


eyes, 


r, were the looks they darted upon the masses 





spal 
of gold circulating before them. No other sound 
was heard but that of the money passing from 
hand to hand, and a few words rapidly pro- 
nounced, such as ‘‘Rouge, Noir, Game.” 

One would have thought that these men had 
neither words nor ideas to exchange with each 
other; they seem to have assembled to contend for 








gold like houn is 
of the young provincial at first won several others, 
but at the moment he was congratulating himself 
upon his success, the luck turned, and in a few 
minutes, I was, with the rest of the money heaped 
before him, drawn away by the rake of the 
banker. 

I cannot tell how many times I changed owners 
during that evening, or rather that night; in fact, 
I belonged to no one, but merely served as a play- 
thing for those low and sordid passions, whi 
extinguish in the heart of man the capability fo1 
those higher enjoyments, which are bestowed 
only upon the refined and the intellectual. 

At four o'clock in the morning, I found myself 
mixed up with a quantity of Napoleons, in the 
pocket of a stock broker, who, a few hours later 
in the day, experienced anew the excitement of 
the gaming table, in the alleys of the exchange. 

From his hands I passed into those of a banker- 
prince, whose head and whose pen were the crea- 
tors of millions. He was one of those men whose 
every thought and action, in short, whose whole 
existence centred in one object, that of enriching 
himself. His name was the passport to success 
for every enterprise to which it was attached 
Proud of his commercial capacity, he exercised 
the power of a despot on ’change, suffering his 
patronage to be purchased by the most abject 
compliances even in speculations which were to 
enrich his own s,andin which he would 
have been much mortified had he not been a par- 
ticipator. Rising at break of day, spending a 
great part of » night over his books, scarcely 
allowing himself time for his meals, the opulent spe- 
culator subjected himself to more arduous toil 
than the poor laborer, who has to support his 
numerous f: r by the sweat of his brow. But 
these physical « xertions were trifling com pared to 
the excitement of mind which the rising and fall- 
ing of the stocks, the arrival of despatches, the 
bankruptcy of correspondents, &c., each day oc- 


casioned him 

Such,a must have been a martyrdom, _ 
this man imposed it upon himself, and to wha 
end? Undoubtedly to the love of money. But 
did not this money procure him numberless en- 
joyments‘!—his home, it is true, was magnificent: 
but he possessed himself of all his comforts and 
luxuries for the sole purpose of displaying them 
to the eyes of the gaping multitude, who would 
exclaim, ‘‘What a head that Monsieur X must 
have! What genius’ W hat an immense fortune 
he has amassed for himself! 

This species of admiration flattered his self-es- 
teem, and without doubt, indemnitied him for the 
sleepless nights he passed beneath his brocaded 
curtains. It was not then for the enjoyments 
which it procured, that M. X—— loved money 
The freedom with which he embarked it in the 
most hazardous enterprises, showed that it was 
not the avaricious desire of hoarding it and con 
templating it, which actuated his exertions for its 
attainment No, his ambitio mind coveted 
gold, to prove his capacity; considering in a man- 
ner that his intellectual faculties were a machine 
for the coinage of money, he thought to himself 
“The more I acquire the more I am worth. The 











ver acarcase. The three crowns success of my enterprises is a c 
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esteem and admiration of mankind.” 
Forgotten by chance at the bottom of one of his 


pockets, I participated for some time in this life of 


perturbation. All of asudden, however, M. X-—— 
was taken ill;—I found myself shut upin his cham- 

ber, assisting at thedaily levees which he held with 
his head clerk and exchange agents. He recovered 
while receiving these pgople all his presence of 
mind, all his energy, dictating letters with re- 
markable facility, giving his directions upon spe- 
culations of vast importance with the same extra- 
ordinary foresight which had acquired him his 

fortune. But if at any time his wife endeavored 
to divert his mind by reading to him, he would 
listen for a time to please her, but his mind not 
having the power of occupying itself in anything 
but calculations, a nervous restlessness would 
seize him, and Madame X would close the 
book. ‘ 

One of his nieces, whom he had in a manner 
adopted, daily passed some hours at his bedside. 
This young girl endeavored to draw the attention 
of her uncle to religious subjects, but he jokingly 
cavilled with what he termed her mystical ideas. 
One day that she had taken upon herself to make 
more direct allusions to his state, which had now 
become critical, he peremptorily imposed silence. 

“There will be time enough,”’ said he, ‘‘to think 
of eternity when we have done with this world.” 

“Yes,” replied bis niece, ‘‘if our Saviour had 
not said ‘Watch and pray, for you know neither 
the day nor the hour. 

“Qh, nonsense! Death is not so near at hand: 
I have money enough to pay for Doctors and 
remedies, to keep him at a distance for a long time 
to come. 

‘‘So had the rich man in the fe $0 when he 
said, ‘Soul, take thine ease, thou st much goods 
laid up for many years.’ That night his soul was 
required of him.” 

This courageous reply provoked the anger of 
M. X——, and he suffered her no more to speak. 
She quitted the chamber with tears in her eyes, 
saying to herself:— 

‘How true it is, the love of money is the root 
of all evil.” 

The sick man was now attacked with violent 
spasms, which the physicians took pains to con- 
vince him were entirely nervous. 

One day. the last he was to spend in this 
world, M. X—— ordered his clerk to attend, as 
usual, to communicate his correspondence. M. 
Simon, on entering the room, started with horror 
at the sight of his livid countenance, already 
stamped with the hues of death: but, with the 
ready tact of a man of the world, he quickly re- 
covered himself: and told the dying man that he 
thought him looking better than on the previous 
day. 

‘We shall soon,” added he, “shave the happi- 
ness of seeing you again in your counting-house, 
where your long looked-for presence will reani- 
mate the zeal of your assistants, to whom your 
admirable example is so powerful a stimulus.” 

After having offered up his servile incense at 
the pillow of the dying man, M. Simon unfoldeda 
correspondence, which, in less than half an hour, 


rtain title to the 
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MEMOIRS OF A FIVE FRANC PIECE. 5 
unfolded to the view of him who was about to him numerous customers. A young man, about 
business which had nineteen years of age, entered, holding in his 


quit the earth, the various 
been transacted in his name in London, Vienna, 
Berlin, Oude a8, Naples, &c 

While M. Simon was reading to him a letter 
from London, , the sick man was seized with so 
violent a spasm, that all assistance seemed hope- 
less. The physicians, summoned in haste, 
thought him in the agonies of death; their reme- 
dies, however, triumphed.over the crisis. The 
dying man opened his eyes, and said, in a falter- 





jr x - 
Ing voice 


«M. Simon continue 


«‘What?”’ replied the clerk, much agitated. 
‘‘Why—the—despatc h from—London—Such a 
falling —in the funds—ah! what—an excitement!”’ 


ed at each other in mute 
however, 


The attendants look 





astonishment. One of the doctors, 
hastened to congratulate M. X upon his pre- 


sence of mind. 
“How could you, 
sume the thread of your 
Sl ablit me! What genius!” 
itis must, however,’’ said the other doctor, 
“moderate your sensitiveness. You suffer your- 
self to be too much excited by the affairs of busi- 
ness. Wait till your health is re-established, 
before you suffer them to occupy your attention. 
It will nervous attacks 


tack, re- 
is truly 


tt rc , ] t r + 
aiver SO violent an a 
¢ It 


Ss ipbject 


not be long. These 


ll at once. 


sometimes cease ¢ 

This man, on leaving the room, whispered to 
the niece of the banker 

es not leave Madame X—— alone in the 
chamber; her husband will not live through the 
night 

‘-Oh!"* cried the young girl with gentle firm- 


t respol isible before God for the 


ness, 
h you have continued 


‘‘are you n 
salvation of that soul, 
to delude to the 
T loctor not hearing 
her, h astily descended the 
an Opera alr. 
Sill in th 


whi 
last hour? 


feigning not to hear 
staircase, humming 


he « 


worn by 





pocket of the last coat, 


M. X , | was present at the dying agony of 
the wealthy banker. The active and powerful 


man had become a lifeless cor around which 
watched the numerous mercenaries, who were 
looking forward, either to a legacy in the will of 
the deceased, or to a share in his wardrobe. They 
were in haste to dispose of their master’s re- 
mains, that they might seize upon the spoils. 
The coat, in which I lay concealed, fell to the 


pse, 


lot of a valet de chambre, who sold it to a pawn- 
broker. The latter, in brushing and turning 


about his purchase, saw me fall at his feet, and 
immediately called his wife to witness his good 
fortune. 

‘‘But,”’ said the latter, yielding to an impulse 
of rectitude, ‘‘ought you not to return this five 
franc piece to the gentleman’s servant who sold 

you the coat?”’ 

‘‘La! what nonsense! what it is lucky to find, 
it is lucky to keep; besides, nothing can be more 
honestly acquired than what we find.” 

The wife, convinced by this reasoning, return- 
ed to her kitchen. 

To his trade in old clothes, 
the honest calling of money 


the broker united 
’-lender, which drew 


band a watch. 

‘Father Goulard,”’ said he, 
you loan me upon this article?” 

The usurer turned about the watch in every 
direction, eXamined the thickness of the case, 
weighed the chain and the key, and lata 1 to 
consider a moment, without replying 

“T will lend you fifty francs, if you wil UJ 

to return me seventy ina fortnig 
‘Fifty francs! that is very little; 
I think 


“how much will 


en- 


night is a very short time. 
little of the Jew, my good man. 

“A Jew! Father Goulard a Jew! Ah! I< ly 
wish you had to deal with a Jew! that is a crea- 


ture without either law or faith. For my part, 


I have a conscience; and I advance you, on your 
old rattle-trap of a watch, more than I should 
get for it, were I obliged to sell it; but I hope 


you will not reduce me to that extremity 

“No, certainly; it was my father’s watc 
my mother would make a fine fuss if I did no 
take it home with me at the vacation. } 
way or another, I must contrive to get it out of 
your hands, before then.” 

The law student pocketed the ten crown 
pieces, of which number I formed one, and ra- 
pidly gained the corner of the street, where a 
companion awaited him. I did not remain long 
in his hands, and after having circulated for 
some time, j l 


from whom a young married couple were making 











some necessary purchase for -travelling. The 
husband paid in gold, and I was given to him in 
change. He threw me carelessly into the bot- 
tom of an old purse, in which I found myself, a 
few days after. travelling in an elegant carriage, 
the road from Paris to Nice. We were approach- 
ing the Sardinian custom-house; the young | 

was beginning to manifest a very lively solici- 





tude respecting her trunks of fashionable thit 
for the safety of whose contents the awkward- 
the custom-house officers made her 
tremble. As soon as the carriage siopy 
yard of the entrepot, the pretty trav« 

vith a not very amiable look, the officer. who, 
coming up to the carriage-door, called out i 
imperative voice— 

‘‘You must unpack the who e of this carriage. 
It is our rule to search every part.”’ 

The scoundrels, without any regard for the 
nervous tremors, which their rough handling oc- 
casioned the elegant young lady, obeyed their 
superior, and all the precious bandboxes were 
spread out in the centre of thecourt-yard. Next 
arrived the inspecter, turning up his sleeves in 
order to testify the zeal with which he meant to 
accomplish his work. As soon as he had emp- 
tied one trunk, and buried bis arms in the sides 
of it, the officer, whose business it was to over- 
look him, seeing him fully employed, turned 
away to receive another carriage; at the same 
instant the traveller drew me from his purse, and 
slipped me, clandestinely, into the hand of the 
inspector, who, with no less adroitness, dropped 
me into his pocket, and continued opening the 
boxes of finery with unabated diligence. But 


ness of 
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his profane fingers raised not the silver paper moisten the eye of the workman, as he returned 


which protected the contents; scarcely did he from the shore, not having obtained employ- 
allow himself the most discreet glance, before he ment, with empty hands to his family, who were 
cried out, waiting for bread. A single one of those pieces 

“The carriage of Monsieur may be packed would have rendered him so happy. The boys 
again, everything is perfectly right!” of the neighborhood often gathered round the 


The inspector had a child who was dying of grated window, to discourse upon all the enjoy- 
consumption, and the disconsolate mother never ments which the possession of that money might 
ceased telling her husband, that their son would procure them. ‘They formed project upon pro- 
certainly recover, if he could have a nine day's ject, and more than once the construction of their 


mass performed in his behalf. castles in the air became the occasion of quar- 
“But it will require money for so many rels and fighting. 
masses,”’ added she, sighing. To find oneself thus the object of admiration, 


“That child has cost us enough, already, with- of envy and of desire, continually to be exciting 
out adding to it,’’ replied the father. ‘‘My opin- passions, and never gratifying them, is not a ve ry 
ion is, that the masses of M. le Curé will no agreeable position. I was not, therefore, sorry 
more save him, than the drugs of the apothecary. to leave the wooden bowl to enter the pocket of 
These things are nothing but devices of the a young man, who was travelling for the two- 
church to extort money.” fold purpose of amusement and instruction. He 

‘‘How is it possible you can be such an unbe- visited the smallest ruins, the most insignificant 
liever when so many miracles are every day buildings—not a single place pointed out in the 
being performed by the nine day’s masses, and guide-book escaped his investigation. He did not 
the intercessions of the saints? You should examine very minutely, it is true; but, directed 
have heard what neighbor Girolamo told me by his valet de place, he made numerous notes in 
about them, this morning.” an elegant Russia leather pocket-book, with 

‘‘Well, if you have so much faith in the clasps of gold, and pencil of the same precicus 
saints, why do you not invoke them yourself, in- metal. The traveller forgot this valuable appen- 
stead of giving away your money to the priest?’’: dage in a hired carriage. Not having taken the 

“Oh, our prayers cannot be as good as those: number of the coach, and not reckoning much 
ef a holy man of the church! and then the upon the honesty of the driver, he was quite in 
mass! the mass!” despair at having made such an expenditure of 

‘‘Well, I cannot understand a God who will wit and talent to no purpose, when, just as he 
do nothing for nothing. Men are more liberal was going to order an advertisement in the pub- 
than that; they help each other gratis.”’ lic papers, the pocket-book was brought in by 

«‘At the same time no one loves better than the coachman, who had been making numerous 
yourself to receive payment for your services researches to discover the proprietor. I was be- 
and attentions to travellers, while all you care stowed on the good man as a reward for his 
for is to spend it upon your own pleasures. If honesty. He hastened home to his poor dwelling, 
our child dies, it will be your fault.”’ and held me up in the distance to his wife, who 

The poor woman cried, and begged, and teased was waiting for him at the door. 
her husband, till, at last, he threw me into her’ Here,” said he, ‘‘this will complete the sum. 


lap, saying, This year, at least, our little cottage will not be 
‘‘I suppose I must give it you for the sake of sold.” 
peace.” * «God be praised,’’ said his wife, wiping away 


Placing me, with some other money, the atear. ‘I had prayed so much that He would 
fruits of her recent savings, the wife of the in- come to our succor, and yet, an hour ago, I was 
spector exchanged me for the promise of a nine quite disheartened. I felt my faith fail, when 


day’s mass from M. le Curé. M. Rochon came and told me that if, to-morrow 
The latter rang for his housekeeper, and placed morning, we did not bring him the fifteen francs 
me in her hands interest upon the two hundred francs which he 
“You will give this,” said he, “to Juspino, lent us, he would have us immediately turned 


the carrier, and tell him to bring me from Mar- out. It was of no use my telling him how your 
seilles the best chocolate he can procure.” long illness had occasioned our being behind- 
In consideration of the delicacy of his stomach, hand, or my begging him to receive, on account, 
M. le Curé had obtained permission from his the ten francs which are in the closet. He would 
bishop to take every morning, before mass, a cup listen to nothing, and he went out, striking his 
of chocolate. cane violently on the pavement, saying, ‘All or 
The carrier left me at Marseilles, where, for a nothing.’ ”’ 
long time, I had the run of the banks and count-. «Ah! I was very unhappy, also, for I knew 
ing-houses, passing alternately into the hands of the hard heart of our creditor. Did he not ruin 
people of every nation. My longest resting place poor widow Perrin, who owed him five hundred 
was the wooden bowl of a money changer, francs, with the expenses of a law-suit? The 
where, screened by an iron grating, and in com- whole parish will become his property, by his 
pany with a multitude of coins of every stamp, way of lending money on mortgage at enormous 
I attracted the attention of the passers-by. Often interests, and taking possession of the property 
did the wretch, who held out his hand to implore of every family who make the slightest delay in 
charity, cast a look of envy on so much useless the payment.”’ 
riches. More than once have I seen a tear) ‘Listen to me, my good husband. It is not 
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for us to judge that old man. The Word of God 
forbids us. Let us rather pray for the conversion 
f his soul, for he knows not the one thing need- 
ful, and makes his money his god.” 

‘Alas! what will it avail hir 
but I have not told you how the Lord helped me 
to-day. I was quite unhappy, not knowing 
whether I might venture again to ask an ad- 
yance from my master, when, upon the seat of 

coach, I espied a po ‘ket-book, all decorated 
with gold. What a sum of money it must have 

en worth! For a moment I was tempted to 

pn it. I said to myself, Perhaps the gentleman 
‘gone away by the three o'clock coach. Be- 
ies, I do not know where he lives. But all at 
my mind, ‘Withhold 

the goods of another, even when thou hast it 

thy power.’ And, immediately, I set o 
m hotel to hotel till I found the gentleman I 
i driven in the He was so delighted 
k that he rewarded 


7 





1 at the last day 





e these words came into 


morning 


tting back his pocket-bo 






iY it 
Exactly the five francs we wanted. The hand 
f God directed him.” 
The next day I was carried to M. Rochon, 
cho, wr ved in a dressing-gown, full of holes 


} 11 } 


seated in a black leathern arm- 
a calculation, which 

hat he did not hear the 
had several 


ly it he wa 
was maki 
| attention 
wchman enter, although he 
nocked at the door. 
‘Ah! there you are,” cried M. 
Have you brought the money?”’ 
sy es, sir ” . 
“That is fortunate for you. 
write to my attorney.” 
“I am sorry I am a littl 
r. But you know, sir” 


, 
t 
times 


> 
Rochon. 


I was just going 


behindhand this 


“Yes, yes. Debtors are never at a loss for ex- 
es. It is owing to my excessive lenity in 
to them, that I have ruined myself. 


one gets by assisting ungrateful 
Sut, for the future, I give no quarter. 
ay up something to keepme in my old 
Here, take your receipt, and, for the fu- 
, be more punctual.” 
coachman retired, and I remained upon 
writing-desk of M. Rochon, who continued 
s calculations aloud 
‘Thirty-nine thousand six hundred and eighty 
ancs, interest of four hundred thousand francs, 
nt to different people. Whata pity! what a 
ty there are not three hundred and twenty 
That would have made an even 
n. But Ido not exact a sufficient interest 








ancs more 


lam too lenient in my business transactions 
I give up acent here and a cent there, and at 
end of the year it amounts up. And now let 

) 


me look at the letter of my Paris correspondent 
Balance—ten thousand francs profit upon the 
peculation in the Austrian funds. And those 
funds rose fifty cents the next day. If he had 
nly waited. If he had only had a little more 
patience. But Iam always so unfortunate. I 
must look over this file of law papers: Rents 

thirty thousand francs. This landed property 
brings no return—literally nothing. To make 
farmers pay is toil and misery. Justice is slow 




















in proceeding, and my attorney still more s 
He always finds some excuse to mak 
the idle. He commiserat 
of one and deplores the 
Oh! how difficult it is 
and protect one’s wealth 


to Maintain ones rights, 





The only servant of the old man her ter- 
rupted his lamentations by bringing in is 
breakfast, which consisted of a cup of ee, 


{ 
without sugar, and a p 
‘‘Marianne,’’ said M. Rochon to his 
keeper, ‘‘this coffee is very strong. I think you 
must have exceeded the proper allowance. 
can satisfy 
what remains.” 


; 
house- 


“Sir, you yourself by measuring 











h n id av ni Duy an ore 
) | 2 A cr of common 
bread will serve me just as we 
‘As you please, sir replied Marianné But, 
as she left the r ! t 
Get along, you old r 
thank you greatly for 
wea h for tt m. The 





after your death 


After having taken his light repast, + h was 
last him t ck in the ¢ N) 
Rochon double | i the door of I and 
gave @ Sear glook all round When he had 
satisfied himself that no indiscreet eye observed 
his proceedings, he opened, by means of a secret 


the wainscot. Le then 
the lid of a large 


‘Omnartments 
cou pat men 


f 1 and silve 
ng the piles 


eserve a nest- 
ne in the world 
. I can only augment 
It is now twenty years 
this hoard, and, althoug! 
nof the payments | receive, I 
not yet amassed more than fifty thousand francs. 


To-day, I have five francs to add to my little 


grees. 
menced 
every ftracti 








And the old Croesus deposited me uy a pile, 
where I have re p sed for three years, ar i where 
I shall probably continue to repose till the death 
f the poor monomaniac, to whom I am of as 
much use as a pebble gathered from the sea- 
shore. Mi tA. 

SeLr-Reiiay There is a time in every 


1 


arrives at the convic- 


that imi m is 


1's education when he 
rance;: 





tatl 


suicide; that he must take himself for better, 
for wi as his portion; that though the wide 
universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 


to him but through his toil be- 
that plot of ground which is given to 
him to till. The power which resides in him is 
new,in nature, and none but he knows what that 
is which he can do, nor does he know until he 
has tried. Not for nothing one face, one charac- 
ter, oue fact, makes much impression on him, 
and another none.—R. W. Emerson. 
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GO ABOUT CHILDREN. and evinced every symptom of delight: asked 
B his aunt where she got it, and was told she 

From tl Knickerbocker’s pleasant gossij atti. ag dl Adams. Then he asked how ) Lets 

s < much she gave for it. She told him she paid ten Painte 

about children, we take the following:— dollars. He then stood by her lap, on which the and C 
“Talkine of children, reminds me of another child was lying asleep, his eyes beaming with in- just pt 
childish an¢ te, which I have lately heard in tense Satisfaction. The babe soon awoke, and the fol 
these New England ‘parts.’ You no doubt know squalled vociferously. Instantly his countenance ‘ainte 
what a Yankee ‘muster’ was in the olden time. fell; and, with almost disgust pictured on his Phe 
Well do I remember my boyish glee when my_ beautiful face, he turned around, and said interes 
mother gave me ‘nine-pence,’ and I revelled in ‘«*Aunty, if I was you, I'd take it back to Dr. and in 
untold wealth and ‘dreams of glory,’ on ‘muster- Adams, and get my ten dollars!—making such a painte 
day.’ The story is anent the youthful Websters. noise as this!’ ”’ eas Bors 
Their father } given them each a small su - Morlar 
and they had n to the militia ‘muster.’ t “By th 7 = sg , ; parate 
nightfall, they returned home: Daniel, as usual ry ee way, tee Game litle | hild, who I =< arreier 
dees ahead of Ma Mrether. Their father | 2° been accustomed to gi utes, being once where wide b 
sak teen | eidveatins tht Git, anid there was a poker near tl e chimney corner, very who s¢ 
NV ell, Dam, What have you @oae with your!" % asoned out the analogical use of it— disposi 
sia ’ ’ ‘ «To sharpen the shovel and tongs on—a prentic 
66 6 Sng ’ was the sturdy reply. steel, you know. pent 
«And whs ve you done with yours, Zeke?’ — 

ae shy to Dan!’” , drawin 

. THE WINTER FIRE. oa 

soW illic r is a clergyman, and ‘tem- ane 
perate in all things:’ so Willie had never seen a BY MARY | wh 
man chewing vile weed’ until he was abou cae ae the | = 
three year when Mr. —, holding his little + fire’s a good compar wth! Sages “On t 
son by his dit 1 hand, stood in the street for a - sm step ‘So es ses iat father’s 
moment, to speak to an acquaintance. Willi . pe es ce a ee eee ee history 
was all eyes, as he could not comprehend t — a = - be # sense ct i we i easineal 
conversat and, seeing the heavily-bearded in- Hunery? Hy 1 eal al bata <i yam retien¢ 
dividual nally put a pinch of ‘fine-cut’ 4.6 Ucn in darkness?_—He Ravi gta dirscy 
into his mouth, was considerably puzzled and Jf, 4 strange land? he wea e that we fortune: 
astonished. At last, he could stand it no longer. Fasniliar from vour child , Are you poor? Pees 
s¢ +Pa,’ | he, anxiously, ‘does that man chew What matters it to him? He knows difference lent lifk 
hair, so as to make it grow out over his face!’ ’’ Between an emperor and the poorest beggar! of his y 
— Where is the friend, that bears the name of man, six veat 

“Flla’s mamma had allowed her to walk up Will do as much for you? and cor 
and down before the door, with strict injunctions : Poor Mi 
never to ¢g the walk into the street. Thi set of b 


j 


piece of flagging was her world, and she often A CHILD. debt, at 
looked with longing eyes beyond it. One day, for a cu 
Ella's baby er died, and Ella talked with her SY ALESAROES € i forty. @ 
mamma of the mystery of death. : asked fi 

««¢‘Where do you think baby is now?’ Mrs. O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God, painted 


, The motions of thy danci nbs are swaye 
—— ask r little girl. By ti ss 4 , e e swayed arrest 
. 49 . yy the unceasing nr | ‘ y heing n 
«<Oh!’ said Ella, ‘I think her soul has gon : ‘ Mort 
ight ] noo . Nearer I seem to God wh oking on thee. ma. 
y straig the sidewaik. . or 
ngs > l'is ages since He made His youngest star, Bving « 


ing. had 


His band was on thee as *twere yesterday. 
; endeavo! 


“T heard a story lately about the ‘little-folk,’ Thou later revelation! Silver stream, 








which wi f—— and yourself,] am sure Breaking with laughter from the Jake divine, talents c 
A two year boy was taken bv his mother,’ Whence all things flow! O bright and singing babe he escap 
who lives hereabouts, to a church, for the first ; What wilt thou be hereafter? rayon 

time. W the organ commenced playing, the manifest 
youngster te 1 attentively for some time, and "i indicatio 


mean be anu ee: 
then, tur to his mother, asked in a loud A SIMILE. when co 
voice: = At fi 


«««Ma! ma! where’s the monkey?—I don’t see BY TH Mime 1am 
’ lim ame 


A See how, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, praise b 

«There were several persons in a house where Yon little billow heaves its breast, Artists. 1 

ot! sesherne ; : And foams and sparkles for awhile, money, Vv 

there was a young child, some two or three days And, tnermuring, then subsides to rest. Prange ts 
old; among them a little, bright-eyed boy, of Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, to urge h 
some four Summers. When the grandmother Rises on Time’s eventful sea; teokd wee 


soon after came in, with the babe in her arms, And, having swell’d a moment there, wh op 
he was particularly pleased with it, kissed it, Thus melts into Eternity! ‘apie 














MORLAND. 


GEORGE MORLAND. 9 
tasking either the mind or body in cl wd, iS 
well known: and there is every reason t lieve 


From a very entertaining work 


Painters, Engravers, Scu!ptors and Architects, 
and Curiosities of Art,’’ by Shearjashub Spooner, 
st published by G. P. Putnam & Co., we take 


to Morland, the 


the following anecdotal reference 
sinter 
Ihe life of this extraordinary genius is full of 
and his melancholy fall full of warning 


iterest 


and instruction. He was the son of an indifferent 
painter, whose principal business was in clean- 
ing and repairing, and dealing in ancient pictures 
Morland showed an _ eXtraordinary talent for 
painting almost in his infancy, and before he was 
xteen years old, his name was known far and 
wide by engravings from his pictures. His fa 
who seems to have been a man of low and sordid 
sposition, had his son indented to him as an ap- 
rentice, for seven years, in order to secure his 
services as long as possible and he constantly 
employed him in painting pictures and making 
irawings for sale; and these were frequently of a 
broad character, as such commanded the best 
prices, and found the most ready sale. Hence he 
acquired a wonderful facility of pencil, but wholly 
neglected academic study. His associates were 
the lowest of the low. 
On the expiration of his indenture, he left his 
father’s house, and the remainder of his life is the 
tory of genius degraded by intemperance and 
:morality, which alternately excites our admi- 
ration at his great talents, our regrets at the pro- 
his conduct, and our pity for 
According to his biographer, 
Dawe. who wrote an impartial and excel- 
lent life of Morland, he reached the full maturity 
of his powers about 1790, when he was twenty- 
six years old; and from that time, they began 
and continued to decline'till his death in 1804 
Poor Morland was constantly surrounded by a 
set of harpies, who contrived to get him in their 
debt, and then compelled him to paint a picture 
for a guinea, which they readily sold for thirty or 
and which now bring almost any 
asked for them. Many of his best : 
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forty, sum 
works 
painted in sponging houses, to clear him from 
arvent 

Morianp's Earty TALENT 
having embarked in the b 
ing. had become bankrupt, and 
endeavored to repair his broken f 
talents of his son George. who, almost 
he escaped from the cradle, took to the pencil and 
rayon. Very many artists are recorded to have 
manifested an “early inclination for art,’’ but the 
indications of early talent in others are nothing 
ympared with Morland’s 
“At four, five, and six years of age,’’ says Cun- 
inzham, ‘‘he made drawings worthy of ranking 

n among the common race of students: the 
praise bestowed on these by the Society of 
Artists. to whom they were exhibited, and the 
money, which collectors were willing to pay for 
the works of this new wonder, induced his father 
to urge him onward in his studies, and he made 
ranid . 

Mor.anp §S Earvy Fame 


were 


Morland’s father 
isiness of picture deal- 
it is said that he 
rtunes by the 


as soon as 


when 





progress.’ 


The danger of over- 


- Anecd tes of 


that young Morland suffered both of these evils 


His father stimulated him by praise ar in- 
] s } tah] - . . 

At es at the table, and to ensure on- 
ti e at his allotted tasks, shut him up in a 





garret, and excluded him from free air, which 
strengthens the body, and from educa hat 
free air which nourishes the mind tated 
work for a time was making drawi ni pic- 





J 


tures and from plaster casts, which 


carried out and sold: but as he increased in skill, 
he chose his subjects from popular songs and bal- 


lads, came I 
is Jack Hall,” “I 


fast Town 


such as “Young Roger 
Dolly’s window,” ly nan 
am a bold shoemaker, from Be 











and other productions of the mendicant muse. 


The copies of pictures and casts were commonly 
sold for three half-crowns each: the original 
sketches—some of them a little free posture, 
and not over delicately handled, were framed and 


disposed of-for any sum from two to five guin 


according to the cleverness of the piece, or the 





generosity of the purchaser. Though far rior 
to the productions of his manhood, t) were 
much admired: engravers found it profitat to 
copy them, and before he was sixteen years old, 


bis name had flown far and wide. 
Mor.LAND’s MENTAI 

UNDER AN | 
of age, young Morl: 
life of a pr 


NNA 


oner and : 





father. hearing in his 

t schoolboys in th 
1 . 

tak yin their sr 


ti elaxation at th ht 
then associated with such idle and profligate boys 
as chance threw in his way, and learned from 


them a love for coarse enjoyment, and the know- 








ledge that it could not well be obtained v t 
money Oppression keeps the school of ¢ ng: 
young Morland resolved not only to share in the 
profits of his own talents, but also to s h an 
hour or so of amusement, without his 
father. When he made three drawings for his 
ather, he made one secretly for | f. and 
riving a signal from his window, lowered it by a 
string to two or three knowing boys. who found 
a purchaser at.a reduced price, and spent the 
money with the young artist \ Y tap- 
room was an indifferent school of ma ut- 
ever it might be for pa M4 l ! fted 
lad was now often to be found late in en- 
ing, carousing with hostlers and { und- 

y round the quart pot, and sing g or 


‘racking his joke. 





His father, having found out the « 
by which he raised money for this kind oft 
adopted, in his own imagination, a wiser 
make his studies as } sant to 


He resolved to 
him as he could: and as George 
creasing in and his works in price 
could be done without any loss. He indulged his 
son, now some sixteen years old. with wine, pam- 
pered his appetite with richer food, and moreover 
allowed him a little Pp ycket money to sp 1 among 
his companions, and purchase acquaintance with 
what the vulgar call life. He dressed him, too, 


was daily 


fame 
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in a sty] iltra-dandyism, and exhibited him 
at his ease] to his customers, attired in a green 
coat, with very long skirts, and immense yellow 
buttons kskin breeches, and top boots with 
spurs. He permitted him, too, to sing wild 
Songs, 81 grossly, and talk about anything he 
liked, with such freedom, as makes anxious pa- 
rents trem With all these indulgences the 
boy was not happy; he aspired but the more 
eagerly after full liberty and the unrestrained en- 
joyment of the profits of his pencil. 

Mor.anp’s Escape FROM THE THRALDOM OF 
His Fa Hassell and Smith give contradic- 
tory ac sof this important step in young 
Morland’ , which occured when he was seven- 
teen years old. The former, who knew him well, 
says that » was determined to make his escape 
from the rigid confinement which paternal au- 
thority had imposed upon him; and, wild as a 
young quadruped that had broken loose from his 
den, at length, though late, effectually accom- 
plished his purpose.” ‘Young George was of so 
unsettled a disposition,” says Smith, ‘that his 
father, | fully aware of his extraordinary ta 
lents, was rmined to force bim to get his own 
living, and gave him a guinea, with something 
like the following observation: ‘I am determined 
to encourage your idleness no Jonger; there—take 
that guinea, and apply to your art and support 
yourse! This Morland told me, and added, 
that from that moment he commenced and con- 
tinued wholly on his own account.’’ It would 
appear by Smith’s relation, that our youth, in- 
stead of supporting his father, had all along been 
depending on his help; this, however, contradicts 
not only Hassell, but Fuseli also, who, in his 
edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary, accuses the 
elder M if avariciously pocketing the whole 
profits ; son’s productions. 

Moruann’s MarriaGek AND Temporary Re- 











FORM r leaving his father, Morland plunged 
into a of wildness and dissipation, amidst 
which, however, his extraordinary talents kept 
his na till rising. While residing at Kensall 
Greet juently thrown in the company 
of Wa painter, whose example of moral 
steadin« exhibited to him in vain. Atlength, 
howev: ll in love with Miss Ward, a young 
lady of and modesty, and the sister of his 
friend. S ding in gaiing her affections, he 
soon erwards married her; and to make the 
family 1 stronger, Ward sued for the hand of 


Maria M and in about a month after his 
sister Ss marriage, obtained it. In the joy of this 
double union, the brother artists took joint pos- 
session good house in High street, Maryle 
bone. M 
insobriety, discarded the social comrades of his 
laxer hours, and imagined himself reformed. But 
discord broke out between the sisters concerning 
the pro; ivision of rule and authority in the 
house; and Morland, whose partner's claim per- 
haps was the weaker, took refuge in lodgings in 
Great Portland street. His passion for late hours 
and low company, restrained through courtship 
and the ney-moon, now broke out with the 
riolence of a stream which had been damned, ra- 
ther than d It was in vain that bis wife 


} 
lea up. 


nd suspended for a time his habit of 


entreated and remonstrated—his old propensities 
prevailed; and the pot be y; e paw nbroker, and 
the pugilist, were summoned again to his side, no 
more to be separated. 

Mor.anp’'s SociaL Positton.—Morland’s dis- 
sipated habits and worthless companions pro- 
duced the effect that might have been expected; 
and this talented painter, who might have min- 
gled freely among nobles and princes, came at 
length to hold a position in society that is best 
illustrated by the following anecdote: Raphael 
Smith, the engraver, had employed him for years 
on works from which he engraved, and by which 
he made large sums of money. He called 
day with Bannister, the comedian, to look ata 
picture which was upon the easel. Smith was 
satisfied with the artist’s progress, and said, “] 
shall now proceed on my morning ride.’”’ ‘Stay 
a moment,’ said Morland, laying down } 
brush, ‘‘and I will go with you.”’ ‘Morland 
answered the other, in an emphatic tone, which 
could not be mistaken, ‘‘I have an appointment 
with a gentleman, who is waiting for me.’’ Such 
a sarcasm might have cured any man who was 
not incurable; it made but a momentary impres- 
sion upon the mind of our painter, who cursed 
the engraver, and returned to his palette. 

AN UNPLEASANT Di_emMA.—Morland once re- 
ceived an invitation to Barnet, and was hasten- 
ing thither with Hassell and another friend, 
when he was stopped at Whetstone turnpike by 
a lumber or jockey cart, driven by two persons, 
one of them a chimney-sweep, who were dis 
puting with the toll-gatherer. Morland endea- 
vored to pass, when one of the wayfarers cried, 
‘‘What! Mr. Morland, won't you speak t 
body?’”’ The artist endeavored to elude further 
greeting, but this was not to be: the other baw!- 
ed out so lustily, that Morland was obliged to 
recognize at last his companion and croney, 
Hooper, a tinman and pugilist. After a hearty 
shake of the hand, the boxer turned to his neigh- 
bor, the chimney-sweep, and d, “Why, Dick, 
don’t you know this here gentleman? ‘tis my 
friend, Mr. Morland.’’ The sooty charioteer 
smiling a recognition, forced his unwelcome 
hand upon his brother of the brush; they then 
both whipt their horses, and departed. This 
rencontre mortified Morland very sensibly; he 
declared that he knew nothing of the chimney- 
sweep, and that he was forced upon him by the 
impertinence of Hooper: but the artist’s habits 
made the story gener ally belie ved, and “Sw eeps, 
your honor,” was a joke which he was often 
obliged to hear. 

MoRLAND At THE Iste oF W1i1GHt.—Morland 
loved to visit this isle in his better days, and 
some of his best pictures are copied from scenes 
on that coast. 


} 
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} 








A friend once found him at Fresh- 
Water-Gate, in a low public-house called The Ca- 
bin. Sailors, rustics, and fishermen, were seat- 
ed round him in a kind of ring, the rooftree rung 
with laughter and song, and Morland with ma- 
nifest reluctance left their company for the con- 
versation of his friend. ‘George,’’ said his 
monitor, ‘“‘you must have reasons for keeping 
such company. ‘Reasons, and good ones,”’ said 
the artist, laughing; ‘“‘see—where could I find 








stim 
to hi 
Has: 


there 








such a picture of life as that, unl among the 
als cf The Cabiné He held up his sketch- 
book and showed a correct delineation of t 
very scene in which he had so lately been the 
pres ling spirit. One of his best pictures cot 
tains this fac-simile of the tap-room, with its 


ests and furniture. 

i ELLS IRST \TERVIEW 

Hassell’s introduction to Morland was deci- 
dedly in character. ‘‘As I was walking,’’ he 
‘‘towards Paddington on a summer morn- 


with MorLAND 


ing, to inquire about the health of a relation, I 
saw a man posting on before me with a sucking- 
pig, which he carried in his arms like achild 
I tle animal, and the 
singular mode of cor veyance, drew § vectators t 
d and window; the persom, however, who car- 
, minded no one, but to every dog that 
arked—and there were not a few—he sat down 
the pig, and pitted him against the dog, and 
followed the chase which was sure to ens 
In this manner he went through several streets 


Mary-le-bone, and at last, stopping at the 


iteous squeaks of the lit 








r of one of n ends, was instantly admit- 
ted. I also knocked and entered, but my sur- 


I g this original sitting 
with the pig still under his: 1 etill cre ua 
; . rs er onan . . 7 
when I was introduced to Morland the painter 
Mortanp’s Drawin N E ISLE ¢ \\ 1GHT 
A person at whose-house Morland resided when 
Isle of Wight, having set out for London, 





rise Was great on ft 


left an order with an acquaintance at Cowes to 
give the painter his own price for whatever works 


he might please to send. The pictures were ac- 


n for cash in pro- 





d by a regular solicita 
portion, or according to the nature of the su 
At length a small bu ry highly-finished draw- 


r arrived, and as 





. demanded see! 
ut of all proportion wit size of the wor 
the conscientious agent transmitted the piece to 
London, and stated the pri answer by 
t was, ‘‘Pay what is asked, and get as many 
} 


others as you can at the same There is 





} 











not one sketch in the collection thus made, but 
what would now produce thrice its original cost 
M AND'S FREAK One evening Hassell and 
his friends were returnjng to town from Hemp- 
stead. when Morland a 1 them in the charac- 
te 1 mounted pat x parish great- 
at, girded witl broad ack be ‘ a pair 
pistols depe r, He } i 1 witl 

rse patrole!”’ in his natural voice; they recog 
nized him, and laughed heart! pon which he 
entreated them to stop at the Mother Red Cap, a 
t } ned them 

( S$ proper dress 

Mae llowshiy > Wa 





ris ier, Who was 





his place: he billeted soldiers during the day 
and presided in the constable’s chair at nigl 
A Joxe ON Morian 

mised to paint a } 

Morland seemed unwilling to begin, but was 

Stimulated by the following stratagem. Opy 

to his house in P 

lassell directed two of his friends to breakfast 


a 
ad 


lington was the White Lion: 


there, and instructed them to look anxiously to- 


1 s the artist’s window, and occasionally wal! 
up at lown before the house. He then waited 


n Morland, who only brandished | rush at 
the canvas, and refused to work. Afte 

me time, Hassell went to the window and af- 

‘ted surprise at Seeing two strangers gazing in- 
tently at the artist’s house. Morland looked at 
; ly—declared they were bailiffs, who 
certainly wanted him—and ordered the door to 
Hassell having secured him at home 
money for 


them earnestiy 


his work, and so 
dealt with him that the picture, a landscape with 


showed him the 


es, one of his best productions, was 
ompleted in six hours. He then paid him, and 
relieved his apprehensions respecting the imagi- 
nary bailiffs. Morland laughed heartily. 
M “SIGN OF THE Buiack Buiu.’’—On 
one occasion, Morland was on his way from 
Deal, and Williams, the engraver, was his com- 
panion. The extravagance of the preceding 
evening had fairly emptied their pockets: weary, 
hungry, and thirsty, they arrived at a small ale- 
house by the wayside; they hesitated to enter. 
Morland wistfully reconnoitered the house, and 
at length accosted the landiord—‘‘Upon my 
life, I scarcely knew it; is this the Black Bull 
‘T sure it is, master,’ said the landlord, 
‘‘Ay! the board is there, I 
grant,’ replied our wayfarer, ‘but the 
Bull is vanished and gone. I will paint youa 
sapital mew one for a crown.’’ The landlord 
nsented, and placed a dinner and drink before 
iis restorer of signs, to which the travellers did 
immediate justice. ‘‘Now, landlord,” said Mor- 
und, ‘take your horse, and ride to Canter! iry— 
it is but a little way—and buy me proper paint 
and a good brush. He went on his errand with 
a grudge, and returned with the speed of thought, 
r fear that his guests should depart in his ab- 
By the time Morland had painted 
the Black Bull, the reckoning had risen to ten 


MORLAND 8S 


re’s the sign.”’ 


Diack 











= 








shillings, and the landlord reluctantly allowed 
them to go « but not, i S Sa 

without exa that the rer ler 
f the money id with the D- 
portunity. 1 his arrival in towr 
related this a the Hole-in-the-Wall, 





i Kent, and eeded 
Black Bull from the Kentish 


ulneas. 








B é 
M HE PAWNBROKER.— Even when 
Morland had sunk to misery d_ recklesst s 
the spirit of industry did not forsake him, nor 
1 his taste or his skill descend with his for- 
tunes. One day’s work would have purchased 
him a week’s sustenance: yet he labored every 
*, and as skilfully and beautifully as ever. A 





waterman wa 
panion, whom, by way < I in, 
called “‘My Dicky.”’ Dicky once carne 
ture to the pawnbroker’s, wet from 1 
with the request for the advance of three guineas 

t ker paid the money; but 
in carrying it into the room his foot slipped, and 
the head and foreparts of a bog were obliteratec 
ney-changer returned the picture with a 
I lite n ste, reguesung the artist to restore the 





The pawnb 


= 
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damaged 
rer ‘ 
land oe part. ‘My Di 
gti that’s a gc Dicky!”’ exclai 
said eproduced Py a one! but claimed Mor. ! 
, ** There! , 0g I never mi a m 
to a ! sry tama in a fe — mind!'”’ it 7 
veo pana ack and tell pgscrsonrs and HE BEAUT 
von’t. sé ive gul e ° i , 
“sit ’t. sav I shs neas more pawnbrok , BY . IFUI 
price of +} shall pr € upon it; er 24 WILLIAM de 
mand wa e picture ji oceed agai ; and, if The t on 2> ae FR 
1d Was cou 1 2s thirty y against him; tt F veautiful, the ~ Ui 
MorRLAND iplied with guineas.” T , 1€ Tt or the hum 2 e beloved ar 
was well. ¢ ‘eg 1e de- ne tranquil an heart a e made 
dove € desce n 7 FA BARON ' And th i i eyes, the ‘i one: 
to at a solicitor it re In his cose T 1e wind’s deli twilight shade 
hi aronet’s siti ormed him — and bett ( ¥ cool, pell icious tone le, A 
s clai le. ¢ vat } »tter T > llucid n ' ° y 
3 claim. =“ , and - ne was rom the nights t 
paint Sir Geor advised hi as heir The « he thin rim it drooy script 
G er—‘‘It s eorge M im to ass 1¢ orbing | im of ther "Fr ans. | 
eorge Morland s well eens veo ht get Seca deviate ck tie noon; ama, 
} Morlan well, bu : - Balt ayiight it soitly lo laced 
we » ng gpa will a henna won't do Be The | and the noon; oP aced 
an in being re honor i ys sell my pic ain , ong, all-dreat ny iblic: 
Mori y a fine ger Fo being a fi pictures Lil rom the w amful d , e.a 
AN gen ing a line at , vike ¢ ngs < hat s! 9 4 
Morland , ARTISTIC ane e painter “+ a maiden, | nmer t Not t 
ta @ aud S ims ar _Mgnits.- Stole the 1, beneath w r time, ca 
riginal and al are high a s.—As an ; : i@ picture oO e languid ct, U 
are his « d alone: } 5 nd undis artist, A picture a rhyme Bula lid Societ) 
alw sg Siege indie style sputed. H Ac draw# by 
ways natur’ thoughts ar and cnacenti e or 5 oisia sie ait vy an older Ww 
of the m iral; he oniwas are ever at |} eptions f the golde within her ¢ n rhyme, angua 
enough t * arse and pe pleasing dh and And th . na glossy * aie We 
eh to chart I vie g! . he arm’d ¢ ner t 
currences arm the ey rivial scenes jects out Who vd cheva me sbout 
life, st +h His sul fh in the com: » and finds Lik with the lar New } 
erith ich as hoe cts are usual imonest oc Ww ike the sil =e ! bo SI 
th catt g-sties, fi isually fr C~ ent d ilver dr ace in, al 
gler = e and sh S, larm-ya rom low 4 own to tt ’ a 
s on the 1eep, O . J rds, ls " And nev e cr ’ is. 7 
due ‘ sea-c r fisher andsca never ret tt th 
ood a picture vast. H rmen with — F urned ag ttle field 1e sta 
parts icture peri _ me seld 1 smug or all , si ~— lec} 
s adapted pe riect 1 aom oOo 5” ™ that } ck ol 
ex pted to! n all its r ever pr To gat eautif ri] 
xquisitely | us kne s parts, t of ak oe her up d 6 a spell Zils V 
he y Deantil »wledge , but those nd qua p dream ¢ — { } 
hi usually se] ful. cacwins and taste : Tot int old rt — 
are . » wer “egg cian Sl g8, hil 
~ talents. I ted those aie well his fi were ie whirr of t ve a kindred ble s 
] y & ner ‘ i ° eS iT r , 
mely lin Hoy tag knowled jects best sui uults, And everyt! immer’s ed sWell attend 
presenti imi te 1: he ws ” ge of anat st suited to ee thing that Go Wings. ‘ friend 
rec ng th 5m as totally omy Was eX And ome der : ene me ’ 
tly human fi ily unfl ex- id sorro\ p hidde nave K—t 
a and in thee 1 figure el tted for re Ort row hath | it 
ar wait apable of leo * in 1 beaut ; ra] 
ma r paints ab me ae large pete as 5 or cor 5 1e deep sequ - eg Tang ; aad 
4 wa : rP ™ my juestere e shade a o 
het gives an air of the most o :positions. i he lilies bi red wood a te 1g 
ouches . f truth rdinary ci p ce Andt sloom by t . se dy 
hold of tl . He has a reality t Capacity Tt id the leay e water’ Soon 
iT > — 0 ty to whe 7’ ley t + aves dro eal ide ; 
our vani 1€ popular fi en a strc = whatever y float along >on the st ’ maenifi 
a age } ar fancy; arch mg and last Like the brie on t stream; gnifl 
uths . ut by t 1] r Vv mini asting » bright sable tid a9 sea. 2 
eemenaes i y te y minister a Ay ght ba » ani 
his le is th elling pl stering id th : s of aback a 
§ eT ne ° a ZU nus ( a i . 
is Scenes are f a TUSUC abt in and strik vi On i joys drop a dream; 1 fro 
son every Li familiar to ev ainter for the Ing Ai ' he waves P m the . ouds 
him as la: A1p- Painting very eye, ant . people; P; still we gat ot = ily stem AVING | 
pressed hi ruagce is to ot seemed as site name rom the wat — : { hort di 
ope his sentir 1ers, § atura So sw velets as er gem view 
pocned his hear itiments ona = by it ~~ to "e weet are tk ve go. , ow lik 
escent i : t to iS or . > eX- ort ne \ ulculat 
tions it In society to the multitud feelings, ar Or tl hose who w , Y R ai 
ons of h . nay be ide. His id ey fall vande nory hatk Ss the s 
wh Ss TH ve trac . is grad Whe all like alone y Mata we 
at he saw pencil; he cc ed in the : sual here the li # i ote sass of 
the wild ere 01 rt oe only vd segues . All that i t nas I d ra path id sub 
sea-shore red: - all ald a sh Jy Sac eve 
the hedge a “f re and the : and when he we | Chat ‘ beantiful e. ver be! 
3 ed - yu : ; : 1€ t A hat is nig nath a ! 
the charact house and tl green-wood ; lel Whict nigh akin t . charn d call 
scene acter of | _ Une Rules of tl side for A h into the | e, ; f thos 
and . Yet even tl is pictures al fe the Bench As a blessing eart ¢ .: “s 
ssa nse of the en his wond lifted with t} A pes ’ na we and warr = abs 
lis intim: he picturesqu derful skill of } ne 4 arl-white fi g inderste 
; nacy witt ate seaenee ie of hat e flower “age 
theme the Sle un low Vif — Sioniake mtg aro in tl me treal si hee 
of his comy arseness of e only dicts < him. That ¢ bidder Erove; iks of red; us curl 
his ore any never . the man and ated his hat the w » Hath ofte ‘ the ss 
but nati # All is, inde ouched the ex the folly eT rid is full of aid sae es 
tail To : taste ead 7 ed, homely execution of i sah still lir soe } “ 
° . and ele y—nay fend a dr | lingers ir vernans 
of his 0 a full comn nee redeer nay, mean— Thouch dream on e in every g eat} ‘ 
aa s art. he unit nand over ned every d Y iwh sorrow hat ve y grove, th, w 
ree readiness h a facility FP puss implem« na et the spirit ath shadow clorious 
SS oI ha } cou f tL Sh. it linvers st — over love UT ae 
If Lo od perbaps aa and —— as 01 pe rie: ng 
ve is te unriv ay ese rera tr , bec 
demerits haa See really ; nrivalled. Whe hea news a0 otter | str ich 
poe a s, it cann y required hen the | and ream ey 
Pia or cone rt be too ee to be blind In the aggard cloud noon, ud as 
real val onstant i ick-si da t > merries 1alet st agnit 
al value. at in dwelli sighted i “te A riest days of s to dre = 
elling n dis And ev ys of J ream : 
& upo o- ‘ ever and vune. icelva 
pon qualities The nd ever tl cs 
: . The s kindhiest bl through day o n the 
I es ry Pe ro 
é A st yee goes dow £8 rove r night peg n 
nd the wor : n and the: ; ind far 
Stil ce Fall ool noon co! Sey ee 
full of love. comes up, ad glis 
with thei 
ght, rol 











FROM ASPINWALL 


FROM ASPINWALL 


FRANCISCO. 


TO Bi 


> 
A“, 


By Ss. W 
[A friend of the writer of the following fine de- 
scription of a voyage across the Isthmus of Pa- 
ama, and up the to San Francisco, has 
placed it in our hands, with permission for its 


coast 


blication. The narrative is a very interesting 

e, and the descriptions animated and graphic 
Not the least attraction about the article is the 
ict, that it is from the pen of a member of the 
Society of Friends, a visitor to the land of gold 

1} } , nal * +} 

will be seen, by an occasional use of the plain 

angua Ep. Home Ma 


on Seventh day, at 
eee 
Weaving 


rived at Aspinwall 


ir o'clock, P. M., ten days after 


New York, under a clear blue sky, a scorching 
in, and with an unruftled bay of water around 


s. That morning, at dawn of day, I ascended 


e stairway from the la to the upper 
the El Dorado, (after having kept night 
s with a very sick friend) to inhale the re- 
shing breeze that softly waved around our 
upen sister, who also had 
tended during the night upon another 
nd, Miss W in the captain’s cabin on 
k—and the towering } and mountains 
itral America stood boldly out to view, indi 


} } 
Hes saloon 
CK OI 


hip, and to wait 


\ 
SICK 


ating our near approach to the Isthmus, and a 
peedy but short deliverance from a “life at sea.” 
Soon burst upon the vision one of those most 
iagnificent and gorgeous scenes, only known at 


to which I had 
Cuba, been an eye-witness 


a, and 
und from 


before, in my trips t 
a bank of 






uds resting upon the bosom of the waters 
aving all the appearance of land within a very 
rt distance of the ship, and looming up in the 
w like mountains of fantastic shapes, so well 





ulated to deceive any but a practised eye; and 
the sun rose, breaking through the prodigiou 
mass of floating vapor, one of the most beautiful 
id sublime spectacle 8 pres¢ nted itself that I have 
ver beheld. 
I called sister to my side, and showed her one 
f those wonderful phantasmagora of nature, which 
; absolutely necessary to see, to enable you to 
derstand and appreciate. The most perfect 
ls, mountains and valleys were formed out of 
us mixture of the wrial elements, and 
the rays of the sun permeated the ever-varying 
; of nebulex, high projecting crags of rock 
rhanging immense chasms, with dark dells be- 
ath, would form higher and bolder in their 
rious aspect; and the feathery ridges, over, 
und and among this world of evolving decep- 
m, became tinged with those gorgeous rays, 
ich ever varied in color, as the fantastic clouds 
i assume different shapes and appearance of 
de, rendering the whole a spectacle of in- 
eivable beauty and grandeur. Now could be 
the ‘‘giant’s causeway,’’ with its rugged and 
oken masses of rock; then the pillar of Hercules; 
ind far up the sky Mont Blanc, with its bald 
ad glistening in the sun, and the towering Alps, 
with their glaziers of ice reflecting varied hues of 
ght, rolled up conspicuous; and we could almost 


NTT 
§ curl 


as 
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fancy in view the grand army of Napoleon, as- 
ling those lofty crags. and rushing. avalanche- 


ty 


side 


to spread devastation 


and ruin upon the fair plains of Italy. 

As the sun rose higher and higher behind this 
glorious seascape, the edges, the ridges, in fact, 
the whole of the magical phenomena blazed with 
every variety of colors, and shed a charm of an 
indescribable character over it, such as no pen 


erly de- 
7 } 


appt area, 


ssibly portray, or pencil 
lineate. At last the ‘‘dissol 
1d this beautiful creation of the morning melted 
the vapory imaginings of many a 
nd. How very like, it appeared to me, 











lant creations of speculative geniuses, 
with singular power, the rial su- 
perstructures, amazingly beautiful to look upon 


“ene before us. 


were gazing with feel- 


bu evanescent as the : 


While sist 


7 wy ie 
rand myself 


es of admiration and awe, upon that stupendous 
scene, a fellow passenger came and stood by our 
side, and as I pointed out to him a spot of glit- 


by the 
shaped 


formed 


a fantastic 


and 
ngling rays of the sun upon 


ring grandeur, 


beauty 





mountain brow, he looked upon the gorgeous 
spectacle for a moment, and then turned his 
whiskered face towards us, and replied, «Yes, i* 
Isat ‘ 


ym the sublime 
< that miserable 
] 








specime nfinitesimal streak 
of poetry, was ta ng notes al] the way in a me- 
I ra im bor of the scenery and inc lents oc- 
urring in our passagt How rich would such a 


production appear, if it could only be obtained. 
We honored him with the soubriquet of ‘“‘pretty 


streak ever aiterwaras. 


Upon our arrival at Aspinwall, we found that 
the cars would not leave unti] next moining at 
ne o'clock, for Barbacoa, so the passengers 
went ashore to seek lodgings for the night, it not 
being permitted them to stay on shipboard. The 


‘aptain, however, politely invited our party, Mr. 
: l ter and my self, to remain 

». Sister and the family accepted the in- 
but I preferred going ashore, and seeing 
I started off for the hotel, 
le distance, and havir 
a broad-brimmed to shelter me from 
sun’s rays, I concluded the feat would be 
of accomplishment, but thee 


| was barely 
-_ 


on the 


y, SIS 


vitation, 
what was to be seen. 






the 


con 





paratively easy 


scarce) 


ere 





h the 
1 Unit 








to rea I £ 
intense rays of the sun. I thought I had expe- 

nced some hot weather before, in my short pil- 
rrimage through the world thus far, but I soon 
found that I had but an inkling of the reality 


Aspinwall is decidedly the ho 





was in. The captain of the E] 
it was generally considered as 


nown, to a 


er kh 
where certain 
preachers send so many of the human family, in 
their wild declamations. 

Aspinwall] is situated on a low, marsby flat, 


approaching, in heat, of any ot 
certain region, not to be named, 


surrounded by hills which break the breeze, and 
ex} sed to the full play of the rays of t SU 
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which seem to delight in wreaking their intensity ; 
upon ithless inhabitants; and, besides 
this, it is of the m st 8) *kly spots known, 
Almost « individual I saw there, who had 
been some time resident of the place, had a 
sickly, sallow look; and, in fact, the very atmos- 
phere, the general appearance of the place, and 


aspect of the people, all impress the mind of 
the stranger with the fact, that heat, pestilence and 
death reign supreme in that much-dreaded spot. 

Sleep was a stranger to my eyelids that night, 


for between the fleas, sand-flies, mosquitoes, 
rats, great stalking crabs (which made a tre- 
mendou in running around the house, the 
doors and windows being open), and the heat, I 
was made to toss and tumble and roll about in 
my sheetless bed the whole livelong night. In 
the m I plucked a few pretty flowers out 


of the landlord's vegetable bed, for which I re 
ceived his especial blessing, and presented thein 


to the ladies on board. 
First day morning’s sun arose amid a cloud- 
less sky, tiery and red, and when nine o’clock 


the time for our departure, his forked 
intensity, and 


arrive 
beams came down with fearful 


as 


the iron his cars freighted with human 
life, sy ver the causeway, and then rapidly 

glided i the thick forest of the Isthmus, I felt 
A th we were leaving behind us, in that 
terrible ulidron, many a fated victim to the 
ravages of disease and death. But we are now 
from it, out of it, and clear of its noxious vapors 
and heat, rolling along amid the wooded scenes 
of the Isthmus-land. And, dear E., it is scarcely 


entered amd beheld, before the mind of the spec- 


tator is awakened, as it were, to a new life; and 
new sensations stir within him, as he gezes 
es around, while he glides along 


upon the 


mile afier mile over that narrow belt of land 





which connects two immense continents. 

The principal engineer of the road, who was 
introduced to us, the evening before, by Captain 
D—, stood by us, explaining the difliculues of 
its construction, and pointing out the varieties of 
trees, the mahogany tree, &c., &c. It is won- 
derful how the road was ever made fit to travel 
on. The poor Irish have been obliged to work 
up to their middle in swamps, without a breath 
of air, under the scorching sun—or construct it 


of trees and shrubbery. 
early grave without 
A car for the 


through dense masses 
Thousands have found an 





mention 01 rcely any warning. 
dead passed along daily. 

It was conceded, by sister and myself, as well 
as So rs of our party, that the Isthmus 
scenery 1s worth a yoyage from New York, to see 
it alon 

For some few miles after leaving Aspinwall, 
the country continues quite level and flat, but 


thickly covered with shrubbery. The heat was 
quite oppressive, as no breeze seemed to find its 
ut thickly matted and low region; bu 


way in 
we 8 ind that we were rising upon the sur- 
face of land, by the stirring of the air, the 
grad ss of the atmosphere and the sen- 
sation I from that oppressive feeling 
which in bondage the buoyant spirit in 
Liat e of Aspinwall. 





ARTHUR’S TIOME MAGAZINE. 


About twelve o'clock we reached the termim 
of the railroad, at a pla ed Barbacoa, a yj)- 
lage of a few native hovels, a on" the railroa 1 dey 
situated on the banks of the Chag R 
Here we were detained some two hours in hir 


boats and removing our baggage 


some nine miles, to Gorgona. This spot 
tifully located, being some 
feet above the river, and hay 
in the rear, of 1 land. 
was truly interesti The long row of 
boats at the foot of the hill, receiving thei 
of boxes, bags, oa &e., as well 


two oO 


ing @ fine ley 





arable 














and the s 
the crafts which were to convey us up the 


r three } 


el plar 


covers 
r fre 


as mer 





ne her 


women, and children; all in a delightful stats 
Babel-like confusion, until we were fairly w 
way for the great town of Gorgona. We had 
our boat some eight or ten of the feminine ger 
der, and about an equal number of the stern 
sex, with some sprinkling of children, and a ca 
go of every variety of bagga Now came ‘ 
tug of war.’’ Every boat, a nd the stream was 
lined with them, to witness a race—nay, et 
reach the point of -~ u nbarka tion the first; ar 
a merry time we had of it. The boats are p: 
pelled by natives, oi poles, from two to six « 
eight to a boat, and perfectly unencumbered | 
dress, excepting a short, waving piece of s 
around the waist. ‘They manage the boats wi 
an amazing degre 


much dexterity, and evince 


of muscular power by the manner in which they 


the heavy freighted barges thr 
strong, opposing current. ( R 
small stream. In some places we four 
shallow as scarcely to admit our boats 
rocky bed. ‘The water ear, cool, 
good for drinking, 
which we found it, whi 
low. In the rainy season, it rolls up al 
deep volume, and almost det 
native’s arm to ascend its rapid streain. 
The afternoon was delightfully 
altitude far above Aspinwall. 
the race, and fine spirits of the 
dered the voyage a very exhilarating and 
fulone. Although our party was about tl 


force 
nhagres 
18 
h was consi 


ties the 


} 
cool, 





th ti 
ver Is 


id it 


4 


over its 


passengers, 


} 
delig! 


1¢ last 


lered quit 
1 
arge and 
force of th 
being ir 
The excitement o! 


and very 
especially at the stage 


Start, yet we had the satisfaction of passi1 
nearly all the boats on the ay, gaily inform) 
the mortified passengers ths at we would give not 
of their coming. And if our barge conveyed ! 
Cleopatra, nor was so magnificent in cosily orna 
ments, as her’s, yet it glided beautifully al 
bearing over the gladsome waters of the C} 


gres a number of American sovereigns, 
ful and as proud within the panoply 
rights, 
ing down the Egypt 

‘Indeed, my dear niece, I t 
a short river trip so much before; 


ian a yw AR 


and I ¢ 









ol Ube 


hink I never en) ye 


Ati 


had thee have been there, thy romantic fee 
would have been highly gratified. The rive 
very tortuous, and as we wound our way al 
the sinuosities of the stream, now rounding } 
beautiful curves, then shooting over a stra 
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admiration. Here all was ‘wild and sweet;” 
the green, grassy slopes; the great variety of 
trees and shrubbery so unsurpassed in their rich 
foliage; the oft appearing in the distance of some 
mountain ridge and overhanging cliffs, resting 
their gigantic brows against the limpid sky; and 
ever and anon, spread out to view enchanting 
vales of larger or smaller extent, most exquisite 
in their rural loveliness, seemingly fit abodes for 
perfect peace and purity of soul. As the poet 
once murmured: ‘If there is peace to be found 
in the world, a heart that is humble might hope 
for it here,’’ such at least was the beauty, qui- 
etude and romantic appearance of some of those 
enchanting spots, as we glided along by them, 
that the lover of nature might rapturously ex- 
claim, ‘‘Oh! for a lodge’? among them. The 
stream itself was as clear as crystal. In many 
places were rapids, formed by the water rushing 
over the beds of rock and gravel, making it 
somewhat dificult for the polesmen to stem its 
dancing torrent. Great numbers of precious 
stones lie glittering in the bed of this romantic 
little stream, such as agates, rubies and other 
beautiful and valuable kinds, and as we were in- 
formed, very large specimens are frequently met 
with. We had not time to spare to search for 
them, as we were bound for the land of gold, and 
cared not to linger on the way. Occasionally 
appeared some few natives upon the bank, dress- 
ed in the costume of their country; and now and 
then, a pony or two, or some of the ‘lowing 
herd’’ could be seen nipping the tender grass, 
which grew wild and luxuriant in spots along 
the river. 

We reached the small village of Gorgona late 
in the afternoon, and took quarters for the night 
at what is cal/ed a hotel. Sister and I walked 
about the town, and saw the Castilians in their 
miserable abodes, and heard them speak their 
beautiful language. Some were at gaming-tables, 
with their piles of money by their side; some 
Swinging in their hammocks, while others were 
collecting for a dance. All were smoking their 
segars. Even the ladies had their cigaritas, with 
their handsome mull dresses, lace capes and 
white satin slippers, Their black, glossy hair 
curls in beautiful ringlets, and their forms are as 
graceful as nature could mould them. 

The town is located on a bluff, overlooking the 
Chagres River, and consists, or consisted, rather, 
of a main street, with a few alleys and narrow 
lanes running round the place, and three or four 
hotels—if they can be so called—besides a num- 
ber of shops and gambling rooms. 

Gorgona is a very pretty site for a city, and 
some day it may boast of being a considerable 


one; but such accommodations, in the way of 


eating and sleeping, as we met with there, im- 
pressed us anything but favorably—nothing fit 
to eat, and nothing /wrurious to lie upon. 

Next morning, the immense caravan of men, 
women, children, and mules, were preparing for 
their journey to Panama. It was traly a stirring 
and interesting scene, and one that will long be 
remembered. It was a little before or about 
daylight; a fog was hanging over us: the chick- 
ens were crowing for morning. Three or four 
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hundred mules were being packed—some with 
human beings, some with boxes, bags and 
trunks; while the natives, all around us, in their 
Spanish gibberish, were extracting the last dime 
for some little menial service. 

Sister compared it to the Children of Israel 
going up out of Egypt, wdI thought it might 
very well pass for a mimature representation of 
the same. It is very difficult to fasten all the 
baggage and mails securely upon the backs of 
those smal] animals, to be brushed through the 
woods and bushes, and down through gulches, 
and almost overhead in mire. 

That same night, the whole of the town was 
consumed by fire; a narrow escape, truly, for us 
who had so lately emerged from the fated place. 
The brand of the incendiary followed quickly 
upon our heels, and ruined the hopes and happi- 
ness of many a family so gay and joyous the 
night before. 

Sister, robed in her Bloomer costume, was 
mounted upon a good mule, which she facetiously 
‘Betty the Wise,” and bravely pushed 
1 wo of our 


named 
forward amid the moving throng. 
party were each put into a hammock, and eight 
men (natives) started to carry them on their 
shoulders. ‘Two would carry till they got tired; 
then be rested by two more taking their places. 
One little girl was placed in a small arm-chair, 
lashed upon the back of a native on foot, with 
er face backward, holding a parasol over her 
head; and thus quietly threading her way over 
the Isthmus, she seemed to heed not the dangers 
nor toil to which others might be exposed. 

We now soon entered the forest-land. The 
morning was &s propitious as could be desired for 
the full enjoyment of that glorious mental feast 
which was in store for us, and as we gradually 


became buried in the folds of Nature's works, 


— 


our admiration and wonder increased at the as- 
n of her magnificent produc- 


lor 





tonishing ex! 


rt 
tions, far surpassing anything of the kind I ever 


before. witnessed. I have never seen it equalled 
even in the fertile Island of Cuba, and what is 
most astonishing to me is, that of all those per- 
sons who have crossed over this country, and 
published an account of their travels, none, that 
| have seen, speak in such terms of it as its ap- 
pearance would naturally call forth. A lady, 
once writing upon the Nicaragua route, and de- 
scribing the scenery there, came nearer to the 
proper estimate of such wonderful beauty and 
grandeur than anything I have yet seen. 

~ But it is scarcely to be wondered at that no 
one has ventured a description of the appearance 
of this most singular country; for I do not see 
how any pen or brain c uld begin to do justice to 
the subject; and not even the painter's skill 
could fill up a landscape so as to give a perfect 
idea of how it looks to the eye of the traveller as 
he passes along through its immense avenues. 
The country is very broken, and many of the 
hills quite precipitous, so that you are almost 
constantly rising and descending, excepting here 
and there, when a level stretch occurs, plane- 
like, to interrupt the hill and dale; and all of 
this is covered with a forest of trees and shrub- 
bery of such various sizes, distinguishing colors, 
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and innumerable 
interwoven together, as to present a remarkably } 
brilliant and gorgeous aspect; and although na- } 
ture is so prodigal with her vast storehouse of } 
plants, flowers and trees, that in many places} 
neither the eye, nor rays of the sun can pene- 
trate the tangled masses of foliage so luxuriantly 
displayed, yet it appears all so beautifully ar- 
ranged and thrown together, as if by some mas- 
terly and tasteful hand, that it excites the live- 
liest wonder and astonishment. ‘Trees of an im- 
mense growth tower above and around you, 
with their sturdy limbs interlocking each other, 
auswering to a tribe of patriarchs, who have 
Withstood the storms of centuries, and still pro- 
tecting, with outstretched arms, the humbler 
plants beneath them. From the bosom of mo- 
ther earth, up trail tender and delicate vines or 
creepers with slender stems, piercing through the 
thick shrubbery below, and climbing higher and 
higher, till they reach the lower limbs of those 
majestic trees, which now prove their support, 
and then gently and gracefully twining themselves 
among all the lower and higher branches until 
the tree top is entirely in the embrace of these 
fair, delicate plants, with their flowers and slen- 
der tiny leaves hanging in every direction, until 
fairly covering the whole of the giants of the 
woods. They are extremely numerous, and of 
great variety, twining about in every direction 
among the shrubbery and trees, forming cool, 
shady arbors, through which the rays of the sun 
never penetrate. lLlow beautiful the little blos- 
soms, of an infinite variety of colors, with cor- 
responding leaves and thread-like stems, appear, 
gracefully pendant, like gauze-work, from my- 
riads of trees and bushes, and filling the air 
with their delightful fragrance. 

In fixing thy mind’s eye, dear E , upon 
the scenes I am but very imperfectly sketching, 
thee must imagine a world of shrubbery, lining 
the whole road, so thickly blooming, that no 
room appears left for more. From the smallest, 
humblest growth, which rests its lily-like 
leaves upon the ground, through all the inter- 
vening gradations, till you reach the lower 
branches of those towering trees of the forest, 
the whole space is filled with vegetation of such! 
luxuriant appearance, and so beautiful withal, 
that the botanist and lover of nature look with 
amazement upon the scene around them. The 
cactus, in all its varieties, shows to greater per- 
fection than | ever saw before. The convolvu-, 
lous, and a similar plant to the morning-glory, 
are scattered through this immense bouquet of 
nature. The zanthoxulum, with its spicy leaf, 
and lovely blossoms, blooms in modest beauty; 
while the cocoa-nut and palm trees wave their 
long, feather-like leaves, gracefully over and 
among their sister plants. The lemon, the lime 
and the orange trees are also there, with their 
deep, green leaves and fragrant blossoms—not 
the last nor least in attractiveness in this grand 
array of variegated foliage. 

Some smal! plants there are, with great broad 
and long leaves, as though they had mistaken 
these for their “parent stems,”’ while others have 
a small tiny leaf, most exquisitely delicate and 


kinds, and so thickly mattedand } beautiful, blooming on vigorous stems, forming 


remarkable contrasts in the wayward freaks of 
Nature. Even some of those mammoth trees 
which catch the first rays of the sun in their 
downward course, sport leaves of the most di- 
minutive kind, while others wave their tops and 
branches in the breeze, showing an exuberance 
of foliage truly magnificent. Plants, shrubs, 
vines and trees of all sizes, shapes and varieties, 
abound upon the road we travelled, in such ex- 
cess, and covered with leaves of such a variety of 
shapes and sizes, that it would afford a vast field 
for the botanist to study and explore. All this 
prodigious profusion, dear E , of magnificent 
foliage, was bathed in colors so intense in their 
hues, so diversified in their shades, and so su- 
premely beautiful in their tout ensemble, beneath 
the Equatorial sun, that it seemed as though it 
might have borrowed its lustrous glow of tran- 
scendent loveliness and grandeur, from the glo- 
rious perfections of the Garden of Eden. 

As we slowly moved along this undulating 
avenue with a thin gauze of clouds above us, 
which was almost transparent by the sun’s lumi- 
nous flood of light, (it was a lovely day) every 
now and then stood out in bold relief, some tree 
or shrub, 80 starting/y beautiful by its gaudy leaf 
or flower, that it seemed ‘‘refined excess”’ indeed. 
Here and there the eye would catch a view of 
some little bud or flower pendant from a twig or 
vine, so modest that it would shelter most of its 
beauty behind an exquisitely formed leaf which 
seemed saucily proud of its enviable vocation, as 
it moved by the gentle breeze around this pre- 
cious little gem. Near by would some sweet little 
warbler of the grove chant his exquisitely tuned 
notes, as though it might be wooing the virgin 


‘ beauty-bud beneath. The fact is, that the whole 


of this enchanting scene was vocal with the chorus 
singing of the feathered songsters of the wood, 
which charmed the ear, while the visual senses 
were taken captive by the world of attractions 
around them. In some places the whole forest 
was filled with a music so strangely soft and 
sweet, that it fell upon the ear like distant whis- 
pers of some floating spirits through the air, 
soothingly gay and exquisitely fine. It must 
have been produced by myriads of invisible in- 
sects among the leaves and branches of the trees. 
It was truly amelody of unsurpassing sweetness, 
at least to my ears, and amidst its almost magical 
influence we might easily imagine ourselves in 
fairy land. 

As we gained the summits of some of those lofty 
hillsover which our road led us, we would occasion- 
ally behold, in the distance, the sides and tops of 
mountains, covered with a blue gauze of vapor, 
pointing upward to the radiant sky, and again 
some charming valley, with its wild, silent look, 
would burst upon the view, like the scenes de 
scribed in fairy tale. I had two ladies in com- 
pany, who seemed capable of appreciating all this 
wonderful novelty and world of beauty, which 
rendered it so full of enjoyment to thy inexpres- 
sibly delighted uncle. ‘They were my sister, who 
thee well knows is always alive to the charms of 
Nature, and Miss W——, of Philadelphia; al- 
though the latter at times was too feeble and ex 
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hausted by sickness to indulge fully in the rap- 
turous impressions and sensations such scenes are 
calculated to produce. 

We reached Panama, at least some of our party 
did, at about 8 o'clock in the evening, very much 
fatigued, and some of them completely exhausted. 
I was sorry we did not arrive at that place by 
daylight, so as to have a view of the city as ap- 
proached by land. It is a much larger place 
than I had expected to find, with much more sub- 
stantial buildings, although its decaying aspect, 
‘rumbled walls, and dingy colored houses, bear 
the insignia of age. But little or no improve- 
ments are visible in its whole breadth and extent. 
The churches are venerable looking piles, and the 
Cathedral has two towers at its front, completely 
inlaid outside with pear! shells. The whole struc- 
ture cost an immense sum of money in its original 
erection 

We found the place free from any epidemic. 
The narrow streets, which high houses render 
quite shady, and the cool sea breeze coming 
during the morning, renders Panama, I thought, 
an agreeable place than otherwise; although, what 
is called the sickly season, may dispose strangers 
to think differently. We staid five days there 
waiting for the steamer, although sister and 
her friends remained most of the time at the 

sland of Tobago, about fifteen miles off, up the 
coast 

We had splendid weather all the way from New 
York to this place, and if we had had a fine 
steamer from Panama to San Francisco, our trip 
would have been delightful. We kept in sight of 
tbe coast most of the way, and frequently had a 
view of the Islands, which lie scattered along 
some little distance from it. But we had now 
left the Isthmus with its gorgeous robes of green, 
to gaze upon one of the most barren and sterile 
looking coasts the mind can imagine. From 
Acapulco up to San Diego, the whole range of 
land bordering the sea, with its numerous islands, 
present one continuous aspect of cheerless steril- 
ity. Hills and mountains loomed up to view, like 
old bald headed age, with no points of attraction 
except their unique and fantastic figures, which 
truly sometimes won our admiration by their 
strange, wild and grotesque appearance. 

Neither Acapulco nor San Diego claim especial 
notice, excepting the latter for the wonderful salu- 
brity of its climate. The atmosphere is so dry 
and pure there, that sickness is but little known; 
aud from the same dryness, together with the 
winds that constantly blow there, neither trees 
nor shrubbery will grow. 

In coming up from Panama to this place (San 
Francisco) we lost two of our passengers; oe was 
a Judge Schoolcraft, a nephew of the great bis- 
torian and geologist by that name. He took the 
fever on the Isthmus. The other person lost was 
a Mr. Hunter, formerly Lieutenant in the Navy; 
he was storekeeper on board the ship, and died 
three or four days after Schoolcraft. 

I never witnessed a funeral at sea before, and 
it impressed me with feelings of deep solemnity. 
It was ten o'clock at night when we committed 
Schoolcraft to the mighty deep, and it was an 
impressive scene indeed. He was sewed up in a 
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sack, and laid on a board, with his feet toward 
the sea, close to the side of the ship; a flag cover- 
ing his body, and lights suspended around him. 
The bell of the ship tolled slowly and mournfully; 
the sea was almost motionless, waiting, appa- 
rently, with silent composure, for its victim. As 
we approached the spot where he Jay, the engine 
suddenly ceased its labors, and the service began. 
The Purser of the ship read from the Bible a 
number of passages, commencing with ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life,’’ which never appeared 
more impressive to me than at that moment; and 
ended with the Lord's prayer. Then approached 
two men, who removed the flag from the body, 
and, raising one end of the plank, slid the corpse 
noiseless down into the briny deep; and as it 
went gyrating through the water, a phosphores- 
cent glow from the disturbed portions of the sea, 
revealed the descending body far down in the 
sparkling deep; and that was ‘the last of earth.” 
He left a wife and two children at Sacramento 
City, who were looking for his arrival by every 
ship. He had been to Washington for an office, 
and obtained the appointment of Collector of the 
Port of Sacramento. 

It was midnight when we entered the magni- 
ficent harbor of San Francisco. The moon, in 
its fullness, shed a world of light upon the scene 
before and around us, gilding the waters of the 
bay, the islands, the hill tops, and the city itself, 
with its silvery beams, and displaying to view 
the forest of shipping that so thickly studded 
this splendid sheet of water. The scene was 
truly interesting and magnificent, as from the 
upper deck of our ship, as she quietly but majes- 
tically moved up the placid bay, we were en- 
abled to have a full view of the glorious pano- 
rama which burst,so beautifully upon our sight. 
There lay before @ the remarkable city of San 
Francisco, whoce magical growth hath astonis}! 
ed the world, spread out in its whole length and 
breadth, covering valleys, hill sides, tops and 
all, and streaming with myriads of lights from 
windows, streets and open doors, even at that 
late hour, while almost as far as the eye could 
extend, an amazing number of ships and vessels 
of all sizes stood like a dark forest, and told of 


}- 


mighty commerce and prosperity. 

And this was the land of gold. A little beyond 
those hill tops, now visible in the moon's glowing 
beams, lay that world of gold, the irresistible 
magnet power which permeates all the nations of 
the earth, and draws to itself so large a portion of 
the human family. Strange feelings came over 
me; and as I gazed around upon the countenances 
of those who had grouped together upon deck, 

my fellow-passengers—and watched their va- 
ried expressions, and listened to the fervid ejacu- 
lations, I could almost read the strangeness of the 
feelings which seemed to seize upon them all. 
No one had thought of retiring to bed, but for 
miles along the coast, ere we reached the port, 
all were straining their vision to catch a glimpse 
of the beacon which tells that there lays the 
long-coveted city, the desired end of the voyage. 
And when, at last, the reverberating sound of 
the ship’s cannon among the hills, and upon the 
still waters, signified our arrival, the tumultu 
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ous feelings of the heart manifested themselves 
throughout the multitude of passengers, whose 
actions and language were interesting in the ex- 
treme. 

A large number of those who come to Califor- 
nia, have no fixed purpose or business in view; 
their object being to avail themselves of any fa- 
vorable opportunity which may occur to better 
their circumstances, without regard to the occupa- 
tions they were formerly engaged in. Thus, to 
the numerous enquiries I put to my fellow-pas- 
sengers while on our way here, in respect to 
what kind of business they intended pursuing 
when in California, almost universally the an- 
swer was, ‘I don’t know yet; it depends on cir- 
cumstances.”’ Yet, filled with high hopes and 
expectations, they crowd upon these shores: and, 
after tearing themselves away from friends and 
home; from all the tender associations of life, they 
find themselves at last at the Canaan land of all 
their aspirations, which rumor and imagination 
had gilded witn gold. This was the case with most 
of the passengers on our ship, and the intense 
anxiety manifested among them, when once ar- 
rived at the port of their destination, showed 
plainly the surging of the mind at this import- 
ant crisis of their lives. 

I felt curious to know the future career of 
these fellow-candidates for Fortune’s favors, and 
to learn how this fickle dame treats her votaries 
who come here, far from their loved homes, to 
seek her favors. Thus far, (nearly three months 
since our landing) but few of them, so far as I 
have seen, have begun to realize their glowing 
expectations. Some have gone to the mines and 
returned in despair; others are running about 
the streets of San Francisco, still seeking their 
fortunes. But one fact ee with peculiar 
force, while coming out here, Mat but few of the 
number of our passengers appeared possessed of 
sufficient energy and qualification for business of 
any kind to ensure even a partial success in the 
great enterprises here, which certainly require 
no common force of character to consummate. 
As for the mines, every one has to take his 
chance, and while some accumulate fortunes, 
there are others, and numbers of them, too, who 
return as empty-handed as they came, or remain 
among the mines, the evident victims of ill-luck. 
Yet, too frequently, the fault is theirs; for, not 
so successful at first as they anticipated, they be- 
come discouraged; and, lacking the necessary 
perseverance to insure success; they either aban- 
don the business altogether, or else Jead a life of 
carelessness or dissipation. Not being success- 
ful in picking up a fortune in a few months, they 
fall into an error in coming so soon to the con- 
clusion, that they are destined never to get it. 

Although it was midnight when we arrived, the 
wharf was soon crowded with human beings to 
greet the wayfaring strangers, and hear the news 
from their own native land. The signal from 
Telegraph Hill, and the booming of the cannon 
from theship, announced to the citizens the arrival 
of one of the steamships from the Isthmus, and 
in fifteen minutes the wharves and surrounding 
vessels are crowded with curious spectators, who 
rush from every part of the city as though some 


extraordinary exhibition had called them forth. 
I have never seen anything equal to the excite- 
ment on those occasions, especially should the 
steamer arrive on Sunday. Husbands rush down 
to seek their wives, brothers their sisters, men 
their sweethearts, and others their newly-arrived 
friends; together with thousands only curirus to 
see the kind of newly imported specimens of hu- 
manity that have come to pick up the superabun- 
dant gold which rumor has strewn so lavishly 
over this wonderful country. 

A young lady passenger on board our ship, 
who came out here to unite herself in the bonds 
of matrimony with a young gentleman of San 
Francisco, found upon her arrival, that her impa- 
tient swain had taken the last steamer for the 
Eastern States in search of her. Here was an 
embarrassing dilemma for the lady, but many 
curious circumstances have occurred in regard to 
wives, or intended wives, coming out here in 
search of their husbands, or for the fulfilment of 
marriage vows. 

The next morning our ship was emptied of her 
live stock of human beings, who soon became 
swallowed up in this mighty vortex of human 
strife for gold, and where and when and what 
they will individually turn up, the future only 
can reveal. Our party proceeded to a hotel, which 
we found to be well kept. The proprietors are 
gentlemenly men, and serve up an excellent table, 
although the rooms are not very comfortable. We 
pay sixteen dollars per week a piece for board and 
lodging, but some of the hotels charge twenty and 
twenty-five. Everything is enormously high here 
so faras living is concerned, and a dollar piece 
looks no larger in San Francisco, than a fip does 
in Philadelphia. 

We soon get used to high rates, and mould 
ourselves to the customs and circumstances of 
the place we are in; but when a stranger arrives 
here, and is charged five dollars for carriage hire 
to take him and his carpet bag from the wharf up 
to a hotel, which occupies about fro minutes in 
the performance, he naturally turns with an in- 
credulous stare upon the driver, and fancies his 
own mind bewildered, or that the man is trying 
to play off a hoax upon him. But it is even so 
and when the same stranger, the next day, in 
walking by a fruit store, feels desirous of in- 
dulging in the luxury of a melon, he grasps in his 
pocket a ten cent piece and demands the price, 
expecting, of course, some change; he is gravely 
told the price to be one dol/ar and-a-half; he re- 
coils as though bitten by a scorpion. Not wishing 
to leave the stand without making a purchase, he 
picks up a peach and eats it to test the quality, 
and prices them, thinking to take a dozen, still 
having Philadelphia prices in view, when the re- 
lentless vender informs the astounded verdant 
gentleman that the peaches are one dollar a piece. 
Shades of Ceres! What next? He rushes back 
to his hotel, and to recover from the shock his be- 
wildered senses has just experienced, he calls for 
a sherry cobbler, and throws down a fip on the 
counter, his accustomed pr/e for the beverage, 
when the polite gentleman behind the bar gently 
intimates that twenty-five cents is the charge. 
He now yields to ‘‘manifest destiny,” and soon 
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earns to square his yards to the cutting breeze 


that sweeps upon him, and in a little while he is { 
/ 


enabled to smile at the grotesque faces of those 
who come after, while passing through the same 
process of experimental knowledge 

San Francisco, taking it altogether, is undoubt- 
edly unlike any other city in the world. Its his- 
tory and its present characteristics are unparal- 
leled and dissimilar to any place I ever knew or 
heard of. It must be seen and compared, to 
realize any adequate conception of it, for it is the 
most perfect exemplification of American energy 
aud enterprise that our country has ever known. 

In 1850, vessels of large size sailed through 
what is now the heart of the city. The hotel 
opposite to us is built upon the hull of a large 
ship, which was burnt at its moorings; and from 
here to the end of what is called Long Wharf, is 
about three-quarters of a mile. The whole space, 
except a portion of the wharf, is covered with 
buildings and teeming with a dense population. 
They are still extending some of the wharves out 
hundreds of feet into the deep waters of the bay, 
and staking out water-lots, upon which they 
build stores and saloons, by driving piles into the 
earth with a steam-battery; and those small 
water-lots sell for twenty-five and thirty thou- 
sand dollars a-piece. The city limits embrace 
hills and valleys, and the whole of it is a deep 
stratum of sand which, in the dry season, 1s 
wafted to and fro through the air by an almost 
constant current of wind, that blows in upon us 
from the west and north-west, and renders the 
after part of the day as chilly as Pennsylvania 
November evenings. 

It is now August, and fires in the evenings 
and overcoats are absolutely necessary to keep 
comfortable, although the mornings generally are 
warm and pleasant. The changes are very sud- 
den and great. From nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing until two in the afternoon, it is frequently 
very warm; then comes in the strong wind from 
the north-west, and you see cloaks and heavy 
overcoats well-buttoned up as though Winter was 
stalking abroad with its chilling blast. Yet, 
with all this, it is very healthy. The atmosphere 
being extremely dry, the human system expe- 
riences but little detriment from these sudden 
changes, excepting colds or slight affection of the 
chest. There has been no rain since we have been 
here, three months, yet sometimes a heavy fog 
comes creeping down upon us from over the hills 
toward the sea-coast, which administers moisture 
to vegetation. 

The nights are generally clear, calm and 
Then the whole population appears to 
It is a wondrous spectacle 


: 


beautiful. 
be out and moving. 
to look upon San Francisco, after nightfall, and 
behold the living mass of human beings moving 
through the streets, the saloons, and public 
places of resort. You see but few children or 
boys, and still fewer old persons, but a dense 
crowd of vigorous and youthful manhood, al, 
aslir and moving along in a whirl of excitement! 
like the coming forth of bees from their hive in 
case of a swarm; some to the gambling-saloons, 
some to the eating saloons, some to the bar- 


rooms, to the auction-stores, which line the 
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street, to the theatres, and some to the churches, 
and thousands merely to wander forth as a cus- 
tom to mingle in and swell up the vast crowd 
which rolls onward in every direction, until a late 
hour of the night. 

Crime is of rare occurrence at the present 
time, and the police reports are exceedingly 
meagre of what some would call interesting mat- 
ter. The society of San Francisco is infinitely 
superior to what is generally conceived in the 
Eastern States. The female portion of the com- 
munity has augmented wonderfully these last 
twelve months, and the private circles, the 
theatres, the concerts, lecture-rooms and _ re- 
unions exhibit, to a very great extent, as much 
fashion, beauty and refinement as presents itself 
in the large cities of the Atlantic States. A bet- 
ter dressed community than this is to be found 
nowhere. Both men and women wear the most 
costly and rich apparel, and, in the evenings, 
you see men with the finest broadcloth and fur 
hats, whose occupation may be the laundry, 
driving water-carts, or any mechanical calling, 
which in the Eastern States would hardly justify 
such an appearance, and yet the pockets of these 
tine looking working gentry are generally well 
lined with gold. 

The musical art is rapidly improving, and fine 
bands are already organized and being organized. 
Musical concerts are of frequent occurrence, 
there having lately been finished a spacious hall 
for that purpose, most elegantly and richly fur- 
nished and ornamented, which, when filled with 
the beauty and fashion of San Francisco, and lit 
up with its most magnificent chandeliers, would 
compare favorably with such assemblies in the 
Atlantic States. The piano, the guitar, and the 
flute, adorn and enliven a great number of the 
private dwellings, the boarding houses and 
hotels, and the church organs and choirs send 
forth their music on the Sabbath and oftimes in 
the evenings of the week: while that from the 
gambling saloons is no less conspicuous, and is 
heard in almost every direction as the stranger 
perambulates this wonderful city. 

Societies for ‘the promotion of the arts and 
Sciences are starting up into promising existence, 
and Sisters of Charity have unfolded their ban- 
ner of benevolence, extending their consoling in- 
fluence wherever circumstances require it. We 
are attending some lectures on the subject of the 
Chinese people, their domestic, social, political 
and religious relations, their language, history, 
etc., by an intelligent gentleman who has resided 
some time in China, and is acquainted with their 
language. The lectures are well attended, and 
are very interesting. There are various lectures 
here, and frequently delivered; various and nu- 
merous churches, and frequently held: Philhar- 
monic Society, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Mercantile Library, and other places of instruc- 
tion and amusement, are to be found here as well 
as in Philadelphia. Schools and academies are 
increasing, | am told, and different benevolent 
associations are taking root here, and bid fair to 
be very useful to the country. 

In fact, all the elements of the American cha- 
racter are at work in this new seat of wealth 
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and enterprise, far out on the verge of this west- | 
ern hemisphere, to give character, tone and re- 
finement to a community which, but a short 
time since, could little boast of either. Yet, 
there are peculiarities about this place and the 
people, which will require time to do away. As 
a gentleman observed the other day, who had 
rooms to let, “‘This is a fast place, the rooms are 
just finished, and must be occupied immediately. 
The paint not yet dry, but it is to all intents and 
purposes—a fast place!”’ and a stranger soon be- 
comes impressed with this conviction, who has 
but little money, and doing no business, for he 
will most unquestionably soon get rid of what 
little he has. Money commands five per cent. 
per month, interest, and yet, you see more of it 
here than in any other place. But the heavy in- 
vestments in erecting new buildings absorb an 
immense amount of capital, and literally drain 
the money market. It is truly surprising to see 
the prodigious number of large brick fire-proof 
buildings now in the course of being built; for 
wherever you turn, whole blocks of these stately 
edifices meet your eye, and of such a massive 
structure that they must endure for ages. Fires 
now are of rare occurrence; and such is the efli- 
ciency of the fire department, that there is but 
little chance for the flames to extend themselves 
beyond the immediate spot of their origin. The 
promptness, energy, and skill of the firemen of 
San Francisco is certainly unsurpassed by any I 
have ever seen. 

On the 4th of July last, a public ball, dinner, 
&c., was given over the bay, by subscription; 
the proceeds were advertised to be for the benefit 
of the clergyman of that place. Rather a sin- 
gular way, some would suppose, to raise money 
for a minister of the Gospel; but, as I observed 
before, this is a peculiar place. The 4th of July 
was celebrated here with great spirit and enthu- 
siasm. Business was suspended, the military | 
paraded the streets, as did the fire companies, 
which appeared to a good advantage. There 
was more powder burnt in the form of crackers, 
flying-serpents, and other noisy manifestations, 
than the writer ever witnessed in one place be-; 
fore. A vender of these combustible articles had } 
his shop set on fire by the mischievous boys and} 
men throwing ignited materials among his sus- } 
ceptible stock, which bid fair for a time to make } 
a great fire; but the almost incredible alacrity of} 
the firemen soon quelled the furious element, and } 
in half an hour after they left the premises, a; 
fellow had set up a bar-room in the charred and} 
smoking building, with a sign written in letters, } 
“Go it, my boys! never give up the ship.” } 
There was a general rush to his stand, and I sup- 
pose some got intoxicated merely to patronize the 
‘fast’? man. Such are some of the traits of San 
Francisco; but I must close this already too long 
letter, and make my adieus. 

San FRANcIsco, August, 1853. 

A man should never object to exercise, for the 
gentleman is always distinguished by his walk; 
but there is this excuse to be made for a woman 
who takes but little exercise—that the lady is im- 
mediately known by her carriage. } 


THE DARDANELLES. 


The old gates of Janus were opened when Rome 
was at war; and their modern prototypes, the 
Dardanelles straits, are open only when a state 
of war makes treaty stipulations void, and the 
Porte deems it to be necessary to admit his allies 
through them to protect his capital. The accounts 
we have are that they are now open for the pas- 
sage of the British and French fleets. 

The Dardanelles, from which the strait, or 
Hellespont, derives its name, are four strong 
castles built opposite to each on the European and 
Asiatic coasts; and are the keys of Constantinople. 
Two of these castles, the old castles, were raised 
by Mahommed II. soon after the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, in 1453; the other two, the new 
castles, were built in the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, to protect the Turks against the Venetians. 
The latter command the entrance to the Helles- 
pont, and the distance from each is about two 
miles and a quarter; in four hours’ sail up the 
strait are the old castles, which are about three 
quarters of a mile apart. These are well mounted 
with formidable batteries. 

All along the European shore to the Marmora, 
the aspect of nature in its ruggedness corresponds 
with the frown of the guns; but the scenery on the 
Asiatic shore is beautiful. The region abounds, 
too, in places famous in classic story. Here it 
was Leander paid his nightly visit to Hero: here 
the ill-fated hosts of Xerxes crossed on a bridge 
of boats; here Solyman crossed on a bare raft; 
and in modern times, here Byron swam from 
Sestos to Alydos. 

THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 

CHILD. 


The “Reaper” for November is an interesting 
number. We copy from it the following article: 

A philosopher once asked a little girl if she 
hadasoul. She looked up into his face with an 
air of astonishment and oflended dignity, and re- 
plied— 

“To be sure I have.’ 

“What makes you think you have?” 

‘«Because I have,” she promptly replied. 

‘But how do you know you have a soul?” 

‘««Because I do know,’’ she answered again. 

It was a child’s reason; but the philosopher 
could hardly have given a better. 

“Well, then,” said he, afier a moment’s con- 
sideration, “if you know you have a soul, can 
you tell me what your soul is?”’ 

“Why,’’ said she, “I am six years old, and 
don’t you suppose that I know what my soul is?” 

“Perhaps you do. If you will tell me, I shall 
find out whether you do or not.” 

“‘Then you think I don’t know,” she replied, 
“but I do: it is my think.” 

‘Your think!”’ said the philosopher, astonished 
in his turn; ‘‘who told you so?”’ 

“Nobody. Ishould be ashamed if I did not 
know that, without being told.”’ 

The philosopher had puzzled his brain a great 
deal about the soul, but he could not have given 
a better definition of it, in so few words. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO JOE 
BARKER. 
A MAINE LAW ARGUMENT. 

BT FT. @. ARTHUR 


“Don't go out, Joe,” said Mrs. Barker, as she 
saw her husband take his hat and move ofl 
quietly towards the door. 

“I’m not going to stay long.”’ 

And as Barker said this, he glided from the 
room. Mrs. Barker followed quickly, with the 
purpose of arresting his’ progress and bringing 
him back into the house. 

Now, Joe Barker was a very weak-minded man; 
one of*those innocent, harmless creatures, who 
are their own worst enemies, and, as a matter 
of course, enemies to the peace of all with whom 
they have intimate relations. He was very good- 
natured, even when in liquor; and, what is more 
remarkable still, good-natured under the sharp 
words of his not over-patient wife, who never 
failed in her duty towards him, so far as reproof 
and angry invective were concerned. There was 
no lack of occasion for these, in the almost daily 
defections of Barker, whose temperance resolu- 
tions, when in sight of a dram-shop, were strong 
as threads of wax in a furnace heat. 

Mrs. Barker, as just said, followed quickly, in 
order to intercept her husband’s movements. She 
knew, very well, for what purpose he was going 
out after supper. There was only one attraction 
stronger than home for him, and that was the 
tavern. When Mrs. Barker passed forth and 
stretched out her hands to grasp the form of her 
weak husband, she clutched but the empty air. 
Anticipating this very movement, Joe had sprung 
away with nimble feet the instant the door was 
closed behind him; and was far beyond the reach 
fhis wife’s intercepting hands, when she made 
her appearance. 

“Isn't it too much?” exclaimed Mrs. Barker, as 
she went back into the house, after satisfying 
herself that Joe was fairly beyond her reach 
“He's got his whole week’s wages in his pockets, 
and ten to one, if he doesn’t get rid of nearly half 

fit before he comes home. I wish every tavern 

in the State was burned down, and every tavern- 
keeper in the penitentiary—and it would be so, 
before long, if [ had my way! It’s no better than 
robbery to take the money of a half-innocent like 
him. If I had only been in time to stop him and 
get his money out of his poeket!” 

Mrs. Barker was both vexed and grieved; so 
much so, that she sat down and wept. 

In the mean time, her husband made his way 
to the nearest tavern, which was not very far off. 
Poor Joe Barker! The words of his wife, when 
she called him a ‘‘half-innocent,” nearly express- 
ed the truth. His intellectual range was very 
low. Hecould read—early drilling in the dis- 
trict school had accomplished for him that much 
—but his ability to read was rarely put to any 
good use. Newspapers he saw now and then at 
the tavern, but he never found much in them be- 


yond a vulgar anecdote, that interested him. Of 


the history of current events, he did not under- 


stand sufficient to encourage thought in that di-: 


recuion. In fact, general knowledge ag to what 
was passing in the great_ world around him, was 
as much hidden from his dull eyes, as if it 
were in a sealed book. He worked at his trade, 
that of a cooper, very much as a horse goes round 
in a mill. He had learned how to make a barrel, 
somewhat indifferently; and daily, when not too 
much overcome with drink, he sat on the wooden 
horse in the old cooper shop, deliberately working 
his drawing knife—or arranged the staves in 
form, and bound them with hoops. He had no 
need of intellectual skill to keep on with his 
tasks. He knew how to make a barrel, and that 
was about the extent of his knowledge in me- 
chanical science. His earnings ranged from two- 
and-a-half to five dollars a week, but never 
went beyond the last mentioned sum. Too large 
a proportion of this found its way into landlords 
tills, much to the injury of Joe Barker and his 
miserable family. Strong liquor on so weak a 
brain made it only the weaker, and the poor in- 
nocent when sober, was little removed from a 
good-natured fool when drunk. 

It was all in vain that Betsy Barker, his faith- 
ful, though long-suffering, and often justly indig- 
nant wife, went many times to the tavern-keep- 
ers who sold him drink, and implored them, with 
tears, in the name of God and humanity, not to 
Sell her husband intoxicating drinks. Coarse in- 
sult or wicked abuse was all she received—and 
she would go back, weeping and despairing, to her 
cheerless home and half starving children. 

Thus it was with Joe Barker and his family on 
the night in which we have introduced them to 
the reader. What was a little unusual for Joe, 
he had worked steadily all day, and without once 
going to the tavern to get a drink. In fact, Betsy 
had talked to him so earnestly in the morning, 
and pictured to his mind so vividly the evil con- 
sequences of his way of life, that he had made 
one of his feeble resolutions to become a sober 
man. This resolution he had been able to keep 
through the day, sustained therein by the useful 
labor in which he was engaged. But, when even- 
ing came, and his thought went to the tavern 
and the good fellows there assembled, with whom 
he was wont to meet, he was unable to withstand 
the impulse that led him thitherward. And so, 
seizing a favored moment, he left the house, ere 
his watchful partner could prevent it. 

Diving down a narrow cross street, not far 
from the poor hovel in which he dwelt, Joe Barker 
was soon in front of ‘‘The Diamond,” an old 
drinking haunt of the worst description. He was 
right against the closed door ere he noticed the 
absence of the red lamp, on which the word ‘Re- 
fectory’’ had so often tempted him with thoughts 
of good cheer within; and he pushed several times 
against the door, ere fully satisfied that it was 
fastened within. 

‘What's the matter here?” muttered Joe, in 
some bewilderment at so singular a state of af- 
fairs. Stepping back a pace or two, he looked up 
at the house. ‘‘Lamp out—door locked—shut- 
ters closed—what's the matter?—old Gilbert’s not 
dead, I hope.”’ 

Two or three feeble raps were made on the door, 
but only a hollow sound came from within. 
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“I don’t understand it all,’ said Joe Barker, 
now observing, for the first time, that this parti- 
cular neighborhood, usually crowded, so to speak, 
With noisy tipplers every evening, had a deserted 
look. Here and there a man might be seen mov- 
ing briskly along, as if on some particular errand, 
or on his way home. But, there were no groups 
at the corners, no loud talkers; none of the usual 
evidences of drinking and rowdyism 

“It can’t be Sunday evening,” thought Joe; 
and he stood still, trying to think, with his hand 
on his forehead. 

No; it was not Sunday evening, he was certain 
of this; for he remembered that “The Diamond” 
had always been ready to receive customers— 
whether it were Saturday or Sunday evening. 

‘‘He’s dead, or moved away.”’ This was the 
only conclusion to which Joe could arrive. So he 
passed on, saying to himself— 

‘I'll go round to Sprigg’s; for I must have a 
drink to-night.” 

And so the poor, meagrely-clad creature went 
shutling along the half-deserted pavement, where, 
aforetime, he had been wont to meet, at every 
turn, wretches sold to the vice of intoxication, 
and even more degraded than himself. But few 
of these were now to be seen, and they were 
evidently as much bewildered at the changed as- 
pect which every thing wore, as he was. 

Sprigg kept a drinking and gambling den, in 
the next square from Gilbert’s. Thither Joe 
Barker groped his way, for the street was un- 
usually dark—the large lamp in front of ‘The 
Diamond,’’ now extinguished, had, of itself, lit 


up the whole block. Stranger, still! Sprigg’s den | 


was closed. A dim light, shining through one of 
the upper windows, encouraged Barker to ham- 
mer on the shut door for admittance. Two or 
three times he knocked before there was any evi- 
dence of life within. Then a window in the se- 
cond story was opened, and a man’s head thrust 
out. 

‘‘Who's there?”’ was growled in a gruff, al 
most angry voice. 

‘Hey! Sprigg, is that you?’’ cried Barker. 
‘sWhat, in wonder, is the matter?”’ 

‘Who are you, and what do you want?” re- 
turned Sprigg, sharply. 

“I’m Joe Barker; come down and let me in. 
I want the stiffest glass of rum-toddy you can 
make; for I hayn’t tasted a drop since yester- 
day.” 

“If I do come down, it'll be a sorry time for 

ou, old chap!’’ was the passionate answer of 
sorting “Off with you, and this instant!” 

‘““Why, what’s in the wind, now, neighbor?” 
said Barker, more puzzled than before. ‘Have 
you al] shut up shop—turned pious, and joined 
the church?” 

The tavern keeper sputtered out an oath, as 
he drew in his head, and closed the sash with a 
heavy jar. 

Joe Barker was mystified worse than ever. 
What could it all mean? 

‘‘Somebody must be dead.’? He looked for 3 
strip of crape; but the old iron jatch-guard was 
guiltless of the drapery of mourning. A wooden 
block stood by the door, and upon this Barker 


{ feeble star-light. 


sat down to think, if his mental processes could 
thus be dignified. 

“The ‘Diamond’ and Sprigg’s, both shut up! 
Can’t make it out. Is the world coming to an 
end? May be somebody’s murdered; and they're 
been closed by the police? Shouldn’t wonder! 
They say Sprigg is a bad fellow; and that Gil- 
bert was once tried for his life. That’s it, ag 
sure asa gun! 1'll go right off to Paul Dixon's. 
They'll know all about it, there.”’ 

Paul Dixon was another grog-seller, whose 
bar-room was close by, around the corner. 
Thither Joe directed his steps, impelled as much 
by an awakened curiosity, as by an all-consum- 
ing thirst. Wonder of wonders! All was dark 
and silent in the neighborhood of Paul Dixon’s. 
Even the great lamp, with its stained glass 
sides, and variegated letters, had been taken 
down, and the bare lamp-post, as it stood sharp 
against the sky, added to the deserted aspect of 
things, so new, and strange, and unaccountable. 

‘‘Something’s wrong,”? murmured Joe Barker, 
in a subdued voice. ‘Something's to pay.” He 
looked at the lamp-post, at the closed windows 
and door of Paul Dixon's tavern, and sighed. 
He really felt melancholy. 

“I wish I had a good drink,” he said, arous- 
ing himself. ‘I never was so dry in my life. I 
wonder if all the taverns are closed. Gilbert, 
Sprigg, and Dixon shut up? Can't make it out, 
no how.” 

Thus talking with himself, Joe commenced 
retracing his steps, but very slowly, his eyes 
cast down to the pavement. So lost was he in 
a bewildering maze of doubt and suggestion, 
that, ere aware of an obstruction in his path, he 
came suddenly, and with quite a shock, against 
a very sober, old-fashioned pump, that signi- 
tied its consciousness of the assault, by rattling 
somewhat noisily the chain of its iron ladle. 

‘*Hi, hi! what's the matter now?’’ ejaculated 
Barker, moving back a pace or two, and trying 
to relink the broken chain of his thoughts. 
“Only the old pump! Aha! I’ve had many 4 
cool drink here, in my time, both as boy and 
man; and it never cost me a cent, nor made me 
more of a fool than some people say I am by na- 
ture. Good evening, Mr. Pump! Let us shake 
hands, or shake handle, just as you please, for 
old acquaintance sake. I've been trying to get a 
drink for this half hour. But, not a drop is to be 
had for love or money. The rum-sellers have all 
shut up shop, it seems. I hope you're not on 
a strike, too. Let’s see!” 

Joe Barker lifted the handle, putting the iron 
ladle under the spout as he did so, and brought 
it down with a strong jerk. Out gushed the crys- 
tal water, looking clear and beautiful even in the 
It filled the ladle, overrun its 
sides, and went splashing down upon the pave- 
ment. There was something pleasant in the 
sound, even to the dull ears of Barker; and 
there was a feeble awakening in his mind of dear 
old memories about boyhood, and the early times 
when he was a better man than now. 

To his mouth he placed the brimming ladle, 
and drank a pure draught of nectar. Just as be 
had removed the vessel from his lips, and taken 4 
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deep inspiration, a hand was laid on his shoulder 
familiarly, and a friendly voice said— 


“Cheaper drinking that, neighbor Barker, 
than ever was found at ‘The Diamond,’ across 
yonder, and a thousand times better into the 
bargain. I’m glad to see you returning to = 
old friend again, and hope you may never have 
occasion to desert him. Friend Pump is worth a 
score of your Spriggs, Dixons and Gilberts. What 
a blessed thing that you are for ever rid of their 
friendly oftices!”’ 

‘For ever rid of them?’’ said Barker. ‘What 
does it all mean, neighbor? What have they 
done? Has any one been murdered?” 

‘Murdered! No, not exactly that; but, didn’t 
you know that the old villain Alcohol died last 
night.”’ 

‘Died? What! I don’t understand.” And 
poor Joe Barker looked more bewildered than 
ever. ‘Died—how?”’ 

‘‘Why, Joe Barker! Is it possible you don’t 
know that the Maine Law went into operation in 
our State to-day?” 

“The Maine Law!” Joe took off his old hat, 
and laid one of his broad hands upon his fore- 
head. ‘‘The Maine Law! I heard ’em talking 
about it on last election. They said it was a 
dreadful outrage upon our liberties, over at ‘The 
Diamond,’ and so | voted against it. What does 
it do, neighbor? Will it shut up all the 
taverns?” 

“That's just what it has done already. You 
can't buy a drink of liquor in the whole town.”’ 

‘You don't tell me! Good, say I to that! 
Well, I couldn’t make it out, no how. I thought 
something strange had happened. All shut up! 
Ho! hé! Sprigg said it would be the ruination 
of the town if the law passed. I rather guess 
he thought there was nobody in town left to be 
ruined except rum-sellers. And you’re sure every 
tavern has been closed?”’ 

“T know it,’’ was the decided answer. 

“Then I'll run home and tell Betsy. But won’t 
she be glad!”’ 

And away the excited creature ran, as fast as 
his feet would carry him. 

Poor Betsy Barker! When she found that Joe 
had gone off, with all his week’s wages in his 
pocket, she felt like giving up. They were out 
of meal and meat, and the children’s shoes no 
longer kept their feet from the ground. For her- 
self, she had not a garment but what was 
atched and repatched until scarcely a whole 
eendth of the original fabric remained. She 
had laid it all out in her mind, how she was 
going to spend the four dollars which her hus- 
band told her, in the morning, he would be paid 
for his week's work. It was a very small sum 
when set off against their many, many needs; 
but she had apportioned it, in her thought, in 
such a way as to make it go the farthest in sup- 
plying things absolutely necessary. But, alas! 
alas! Joe had gone off with the whole sum in his 
pocket, and she knew the chances were ten to 
one that he would not have the half of it left— 
perhaps not a dollar—when he came home. 

The poor wife was disheartened, and who can 
wonder? She cleared off the supper things, and 


then sat down to mend an old jacket belonging 
to her oldest boy. As she turned it over and 
over, and noticed how torn and worn it was— 
more fit for the rag-bag than anything else—she 
let it fall into her lap, and, bending over upon the 
table by which she was sitting, buried her face 
in her arms. She did not weep now. Her feel- 
ings of despondency had in them too much of 
hopelessness for tears. 

As she sat thus, the door opened, and her 
quick ears recognized the footsteps of her hus- 
band. Her heart fluttered instantly with a new 
hope, while half the oppressive weight on her 
bosom was removed. His return, so early and 
so unexpectedly, was an augury of good. That 
he had been drinking, she doubted not; but there 
was ground for believing that he had not wasted 
the money she so much needed. She did not 
raise her head until Joe came up to where she 
was sitting, and, in a tone of exultation, which 
he could not repress, exclaimed— 

‘‘Hurrah, Betsy! Good news! There’s all my 
money—not a cent gone.”” And he threw a 
handful of silver coin on the table. ‘Good 
news! What do you think? Old King Alcohol’s 
dead. I’ve just heard the news.” 

“Are you crazy, Joe?” said Mrs. Barker, lovuk- 
ing in wonder and bewilderment at her excited 
husband. 

“Not a bit of it, darling!’’ answered Joe, as he 
threw his arms around his wife’s neck, and 
kissed her. ‘Nor drunk, either,” he added, as 
she pushed him away. ‘‘Why, Betsy! Don’t 
you know that we've got a Maine Law? I’ve 
been to Gilbert’s, and to Sprigg’s, and to Dixon’s, 
but they’re all shut up. Tompkins told me that 
a drop of liquor couldn't be bought in the whole 


town. Ain't that good news for you, old girl! 
Hurrah, boys! I'm as glad as if I’d found a new 
dollar. I never could pass their doors without 


going in for a drink, whether I wanted to or not. 
Somehow or other, I couldn’t help it.” 

“Joe! Joe! Js all true what you say?’ eagerly 
exclaimed Mrs. Barker, now pressing forward 
upon her husband, and drawing, almost involun- 
tarily, her arms around him. ‘Js it all true, 
Joe?”’ 

“Every word of it, Betsy, as I’m a living 
man.”’ 

“Thank God! Thank God!’ was the over- 
joyed wife’s sobbing response, as her face fel] 
upon the bosom of her kind-hearted, but weak 
and erring husband. 

A month from that time, and what a change 
was visible in their humble dwelling! And not 
in theirs alone, but in thousands of other dwell- 
ings throughout the State from which prompt le- 
gislation had driven the vile traffic in rum, with 
all its attendant crime and wretchedness. 


From the way in which men sometimes talk, 
you would suppose that dollars and cents are the 
only respectable things in the universe, that 
successful speculation is the only true heroism, 
and that the hope of making twenty per cent. 
hee is enough to bestow dignity upon meanness 
itself. 
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INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. are envious of what I have,” said the Marshal; 
> :“*well, you shall have these things at a better 
Ture BurcHer AND THE Bear.—A farmer, who’ bargain than I had: come into the court; I'l! fire 
had bought a calf from a butcher, desired him to at you with a gun twenty times, at thirty paces, 
drive it to his farm, and place it in the stable,‘ and, if I don’t kill you, all shall be your own. 
which he accordingly did. Now it happened;. . . . What! you won’t? Very well; recol- 
that very day, that a man with a grinding organ ‘lect, then, that I had been shot at more than a 
and a dancing bear, passing by that way, began: thousand times, and much nearer, before I arrived 
their antics in front of the farm. After amusing where you find me.” 
the farmer’s family for some time, the organ man 
“entered the farmer’s house, and asked the farmer} Novet Rrapinc.—‘‘Are you fond of novels, 
if he could give him a night’s lodging. The} ma’am?’’ said an amiable friend of ours, the 
farmer replied that he could give the man a other day, desirous of making himself agreeable 
lodging, but he was a loss where to put the bear. to an interesting young lady, who had just re- 
After musing a little, he determined to bring the; turned from a fashionable boarding school, 
calf inside the house for that night, and place the having completed her education. ‘Are you fond 
bear in the stable, which was done. Now, the of novels, ma’am?’’ ‘Yes, sir, very,” responded 
butcher, expecting the calf would remain in the | the fair damsel, with a pertness which indicated 
stable all night, resolved to steal it ere morning; | that she was at home on that subject. ‘Have 
and the farmer and his guest were in the night! you ever read ‘Ten Thousand a Year?’”’ con- 
awakened by a fearful yelling from the outbuild- | tinued our persevering friend, wishing to be a 
ing. Both got up, and, taking a lantern, entered little more specific in his inquiries. ‘Mercy on 
the stable stable, when the farmer found, to his me, no,” exclaimed the young lady, ‘I never read 
surprise, the butcher, of whom he had bought so many as that in all my life.’’ At this stage 
the calf, in the grasp of the bear, which was’ of the colloquy, our friend feeling a little faint, 
bugging him most tremendously, for it could not | gracefully retired, and we regret to be obliged to 
bite, being muzzled. The farmer instantly un- | announce that he has not yet recovered from his 
derstood the state of the case, and briefly men-  indisposition. 
tioned the circumstance to the owner of Bruin, — 
who, to punish the butcher for his intended theft,’ Bewick, tae Encraver.—The Duke of North- 
called out to the bear, “Hug him, Tommy!’’; umberland, when first he called to see Mr. Be- 
which the bear did in real earnest, the butcher! wick’s workshops, at Newcastle, was not per- 
roaring most hideously the whole time. After! sonally known to the engraver; yet he showed 
they thought he had suffered enough, they set} him his birds, blocks, and drawings, as he did 
him free, and the butcher slunk off, glad to escape | to all, with the greatest liberality and cheerful- 
with his life; while the farmer and his guest re-| ness; but, on discovering the high rank of his 
turned to their beds. visitor, exclaimed, “I beg pardon, my lord; I did 
{not know your grace, and was unaware I had the 
Anrcpote oF 4 GaTe.—A corresponaent of honor of talking to so greata man.”’ To which 
the Home Journal, writing of gates, tells this; the Duke good-humoredly replied, ‘You are a 
anecdote:—“I once passed through a door-yard/ much greater man than I am, Mr. Bewick.” To 
ate which did, though unintentionally, give an this Bewick, with his ready wit, that never failed 
indication of the designer’s character. The gate or offended, returned, ‘No, my lord; but were / 
Was acommon one, shut by a chain and ball.) Duke of Northumberland, perhaps I could be.” 
But the post, to which the inner end of the chain — 
was attached, was carved and painted in the like-)_ Dowwe Wat I Like wrrn My Own. —Cross- 
ness of a negro, with one hand raised to his’ ing Hampstead Heath, Erskine saw a ruftianly 
cocked hat, and the other extended to welcome! driver most unmercifully pummelling a miserable 
you in. As you opened the gate toward you, in bareboned packhorse, and on remonstrating with 
going in, the negro post-porter bent toward you, | him received this answer:—‘ Why, it’s my own; 
by a joint in his back, and fairly bowed you in.;mayn’t I use it as I please?’’ As the fellow 
Upon letting the gate go, a spring in his back spoke, he discharged a fresh shower of blows on 
‘brought him up standing’ again, ready for the the raw back of the beast. Erskine, much irri- 
next comer. This faithful fellow performed the tated by this brutality, laid two or three sharp 
amiable for his master for many years, without blows of his walking stick over the shoulders of 
reward, except now and then a new coat—of the cowardly offender, who, crouching and grum- 
paint; and finally died of a rheumatic back con- bling, asked him what business he had to touch 
tracted in his master’s service.” him with his stick. ‘‘Why,” replied Erskine, 
i“my stick is my own; mayn’t I use it as I 
Tne Price or Possesstons.—A friend from please?” 
childhood of Marshal Lafevre, Duke of Dantzic, — 
who had not run so brilliant a career as himself,; Tae Wire or A GAMESTER.—Monsieur de la 
came to see him at Paris. The Marshal received Vaupiliese was very fond of gambling. His wife 
him warmly, and lodged him in his hotel, when sent him, as a New Year's gift, a box, such as 
the friend could not cease his exclamations upon are used to contain counters, on one side of 
the richness of the furniture, the beauty of the! which was her own picture, and on the other a 
apartments, and the goodness of the table, always picture of the children, with this motto—‘Think 
adding, “‘Uh! how happy are you!” “I see you of us.” 
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VARIETIES. 
The sun should shine on festivals, but the moon 
is the light for ruins. 


No man has a right to do as he pleases, except 
when he pleases to do right. 


Will is the root, knowledge the stem and 
leaves, and feeling the flower. 


Nothing elevates us so much as the presence of 
a spirit similar, yet superior to our own. 


It is curious with what moral fortitude men 
can bear with the misfortunes of others. 

Somebody advertises to ‘‘sit up” with the sick 
for $1,50 per night; delirium tremens double 
price. 

Somebody says the Mississippi has raised one 
foot. 
run. 

A universal cry after marriage is, “I wish we 
had the money now that we threw away at our 
wedding!” 

The question for debating societies now is, 
“Does it follow that a mam raised on ginger, must 
be ginger-bred?! 

It is stated that trained dogs are about to be 
introduced into New York, to hold up ladies’ long 
dresses on wet days. 

Preaching is of much avail, but practice is far 
more potent. A godly life is the strongest argu- 
ment that’you can offer to the skeptic. 

Consolation indiscreetly pressed upon us, 
when we are suffering under affliction, only serves 
to increase our pain, and to render our grief more 
poignant. 

A man came into a printing office to beg a 
paper, ‘‘Because,”’ said he, ‘‘we like to read the 
newspapers very much, but our neighbors don’t 
take none.”’ 


There never was any party, faction, sect or 
cabal, whatever, in which the most ignorant were 
not the most violent; for a bee is not a busier ani- 
mal than a blockhead. 

Wise men mingle mirth with their cares, as a 
help either to forget or overcome them: but to 
resort to intoxication for the ease of one’s mind, 
is to cure melancholy by maduess. 


When the idea of any pleasure strikes your 


imagination, make a just computation between | 
the duration of the pleasure and that of the re- 


pentance that is likely to follow it. 


The preacher who “warms up”’ his hearers 
with ‘words that burn,”’ has been consulted with 
by the deacons, upon the propriety of having no 
fire in the church the coming winter. 


A New Orleans paper tells us of a man who 
has worn out four pair of boots in two months, 
allin trying to collect the money to pay for them! 
Really these are ‘times to try men’s soles.” 


}runs thus:—‘‘Any person drinking in an 


When it raises the other, it will probably 


recently forbidden 


‘ bug,’’ occurred in a Court of Justice. 


An Irishman, the other day, bid an extraordi- 
nary price for an alarm clock, and as a reason, 
he said, ‘‘that as he loved to rise early, h 
now Only to pull the string and wake himself.’ 


mv 


«Enjoy the blessings of this day,’’ says Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘if God sends them, and the evils bcar 
patiently and sweetly. For this day only is ours: 
we are dead to yesterday, and are not born to to- 


morrow!” 

We are but passengers of a day, whether it is 
in a stage-coach, or in the immense machine of 
the universe. In God's name, then, why should 
we not make the way as pleasant to each other 


as possible? 


There exists in some parts of Germany, a law 
to prevent drinking during Divine servicé It 
aie- 
house during Divine service, on Sunday or other 
holiday, may legally depart without paying.” 


The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
exposing to laughter those one converses with, 13 
the gratification of little minds and ungenerous 
tempers. A young man with this cast of mind 
cuts himself of from ai] manner of improvement. 


We agree with a Philadelphia contemporary, 
when it says it does not give the country a very 
high idea of the tune of the Government offices in 
Washington, to learn that the clerks have been 
“to go out and take a drink 
during office hours, on pain of dismissal.’’ 


we " 
f use 


Diogenes gives the following exposition of 
sian Religion: 
“For the fatth of his church the Czar bo pro- 
claims, 
Is his banner of rapine unfurled: 
And to prove to all Europe the truth of his aims, 


He devoutly breaks faith with the we 


Sir Walter Scott used to tell a story of a woman 
in Fife, who, summing up the misfortunes of a 
black year in her history, said, ‘‘Let me see, sir; 
ouv wee callant, and then Jenny, and then the 
gudeman himself died; and then the coo died too, 
poor hizzey; but, to be sure, her hide brought me 
fifteen shillings.”’ 


We can learn to read and write, but we cannot 
learn raillery: ¢haé is a particular gift of nature; 
and, to tell the truth, I esteem him happy who 
does not wish to acquire it. The character of 
sarcastn is dangerous; although this quality makes 
those laugh whom it does not wound, it, never- 
theless, never procures esteem. 


A severe instance of the use of the term ‘“‘hum- 
A fe m ile, 
in giving her evidence, repeatedly used this term. 
In her severe cross examination, the counsel. (a 
very plain, if not an ugly person) observed she 
had frequeritly used the term humbug, and de- 
sired to know what she meant by it, and to have 
an explanation, to which she replied. ‘‘Why, sir, 
if I was to say you were a very handsome man, 
would you not think I was humbugging you?” 
The counsel sat down perfectly satisfied. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

We believe, that at the present time, the exhi- 
bition of articles in the New York Crystal Palace 
is complete in all its arrangements; and although 
we have not yet visited it ourselves, we are well 
satistied that if any of our readers can spare the 
time and money, and have sufficient command 
over themselves to be prudent in their expendi- 
tures, an examination of the evidences of skilful- 
ness in tne various nations of Europe, and of the 
gratifying products of American genius, might 
not be without its remunerating benefits. ll 
the written works in the world cannot improve 
the taste to anything like the perfection to which 
it can be brought by a few good examples appeal- 
ing to the eye. The fashion of the thing, its 
beauties, and its peculiarities, are at once brought 
home to the mind, and in a manner which is 
rarely forgotten. Impressions of this kind cannot 
be received from books, whatever may be their 
number. Books occupy their own high sphere, 
as teaching how things are to be done, and the 
best way of doing them; but they cannot give 
cunning to the workman’s hand, which is the re- 
sult of perseverance, nor can they educate the eye 
to appreciate the beautiful in form, which must be 
learned from visible objects, in nature or art. In 
an esthetic sense, then, the Crystal Palace exhi- 
bition is deserving of the amplest support: it dis- 
plays works of art which the world have consent- 
ed to regard as master-pieces of their kind, and 
thereby affords the gazer the best possible idea 
of what has already been achieved by the 
hand of genius. It enables the man of science to 
see at a glance the degrees of perfection to which 
various articles of machinery have been brought, 
and may, perhaps, develop the germ of an idea by 
which this perfection may be increased. It shows 
the man of wealth the finest specimens of things 
which are regarded as luxuries, and teaches him 
to distinguish between those articles which are 
really excellent of their kind, and those which 
from previous want of knowledge, he had been 
content to cherish as such. There is another fea- 
ture in this exhibition. It brings within a reason- 
able compass, directly under the eye of all who 
choose to look, the best works of the best work- 
men in the world: it is, in fact, an exhibition of 
the supreme of skill, and if it may in some de- 
partments be wanting in compieteness, and in 
others in fulness of perfection, we must remember 


that our exhibition is wholly the result of private | 





enterprise, and is therefore the more praiseworthy, 
inasmuch as its projectors incur a large pecuniary 
risk, while the American people, for whom they 
have brought together this noble collection of all 
that is rare, valuable, or excellent, can lose no- 
thing, and may, if they choose, be in many re- 
spects large gainers. 


HEAT OF THE SUN 
DECAY? 

The following is an extract from the address of 
President Hopkins, before the British Scientific 
Association: — 

‘The sun cannot continue for an indefinite time 
to emit the same quantity of heat as at present, 
unless his thermal energy be renovated from some 
extraneous source. The same conclusions may 
be applied to all other bodies in the universe, 
which, like our sun, may be centres of intense 
heat; and hence, recognizing no adequate internal 
supplies of heat, to renovate those existing centres 
of heat, Professor Thomson concludes that the 
dispersion of heat, and consequently of physical 
energy from the sun and stars into surrounding 
space, without any recognizable means of re-con- 
centration, is the existing order of nature. In 
such case the heat of the sun must ultimately be 
diminished, and the physical condition of the 
earth therefore altered, in a degree altogether in- 
consistent with the theory of non-progression. I 
would at present merely state that my own con- 
victions entirely coincide with those of Professor 
Thomson. If we are to found our theories upon 
our knowledge, and not upon our ignorance of 
physical causes and phenomena, I can only re- 
cognize in the existing state of things a passing 
phase in the material universe. It may be calcu- 
lated in all, and is demonstrably so in some re 
spects, to endure under the action of known 
causes for an inconceivable period of time, but it 
has not, I think, received the impress of eternal 
duration, in characters which man is able to de- 
cipher. The external temperatures and physical 
conditions of our own globe may not, and proba- 
bly cannot have changed in any considerable de- 
gree since the first introduction of organic beings 
on its surface, but I can still only recognize in its 
physical state during the intervening period, a 
state of actual, though exceedingly slow progres- 
sion, from an antecedent to some ultimate state, 
on the nature of which our limited powers will 
not enable us to offer even a conjecture founded 
on physical research.” 

That the mere natural philosopher, he who sees 
not in all created things the image of an Infinite 
Originator; who does not look from nature up to 
nature’s God as the Great First Cause and per- 
petual Sustainer, should find himself in a maze of 
doubt like this, is no matter of special wonder. 


The Power that brought the sun into existence— 


WILL IT EVER 
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that first kindled its pure fires—keeps it for ever 
burning. The mere natural philosopher is ever 
looking for causes in nature, which being only a 
region of effects, can never fully answer his ques- 
tions, nor entirely satisfy his reason. Will the 
Must his thermal energy be 
renovated from some We 
answer, no. The causes—they must have been in a 
plane above nature, and therefore, spiritual] causes 


} 


sun ever decay? 
extraneous source? 


which produced the sun, have continued active 
ever since, or the sun must have out in 
darkness. Our natural sun is, therefore, not self- 
sustained by virtue of any abstract property given 
at Creation. The same law that was active in 
its production, must be active in its continuance, 
for, sustentation is only continued creation. 

The mere philosopher, he who tries to find 
causes for all natural phenomena in nature her- 
self, many spurn this doctrine with ill disguised 
contempt. But it is, for all that, the true doctrine; 
and so long as he, in the pride of self-derived in- 
telligence, continues to deny it, so long will he 
find himself groping in darkness. To the Great 
First Cause we must look, as the perpetual Sus- 
How the sun was created, 


gone 


tainer of all things. 
science cannot tell; and as little can it inform us 
of the process by which its fires are still kept 
burning with undiminished fervor. 


WILLING AND DOING, 

A gentleman, who recently retired on a large 
fortune, accumulated through patient, persevering 
industry, united with great energy and an in- 
domitable will, sends us for publication the fol- 
lowing article from a late number of the Ledger. 
In hi 
lowed, never to suffer the word ‘impossible’ to be 
our store’? What a volume of practical 
ions for young men about starting in life 
is contained in this brief sentence! In neither 
genius nor talent lies the guaranty of success 
Power can never accomplish any great results, 
unless united with an active, untiring, unfalter- 


s note to us he says :—‘‘ It was a rule I fol- 


used in 


suggest 


ing will:— 

‘“Wuat rag Witt Can Do.—It was one of 
the leading characteristics of Napoleon to regard 
nothing as impossible. His astonishing suc- 
cesses are to be attributed to his indomitable will, 
scarcely less than to his vast military genius. 
Wellington was distinguished for a similar pecu- 
liarity. The entire Peninsular campaign was, 
indeed, but one long display of an iron will, reso- 
lute to conquer difficulties by wearing them out. 
Alexander the Great was quite as striking an 
example of what a powerful will can effect. His 
stubborn determination to subdue the Persians ; 
his perseverance in the crisis of battle, and the 
emulation to which he thus stimulated his of- 


PARTMENT. 7 
ficers and men, did more for his wonderful career 
of victory, than even his great strategic abili- 


ties. In the life and death struggle between 
England and France, during the first fifteen years 
of this century, it was the stubborn will of the 
former which carried the day; for though Napo- 
leon defeated the British coalitions again and 
again, new ones were as constantly formed, until 
at last the French people, if not their Emperor, 
were completely worn out. The battle of Wa- 
terloo, which was the climax to this tremendous 
struggle, was also an illustration of the sustained 
energy, the superior will of the British. In that 
awful struggle, French impetuosity proved too 
weak for English resolution. ‘ We will see who 
can pound the longest,’ said Wellington, and as 
the British did, they won the battle. 

‘«« But it is not only in military chieftains that 
a strong will is ‘a jewel of great price.’ N 
ions and individuals experience the advantages 
of a resolute will, and this alike in large under- 
takings and in small. It was the determined 
will of our forefathers to which we are princi- 
pally indebted for our freedom. 

‘“‘ For the first few years after the Declaration 
of Independence, we lost most of the battles that 
were fought; New York and Philadelphia were 
successively captured by the foe ; South Carolina 
fell; New Jersey was practically reannexed to 
England; almost everything went against us. 
Had the American people been feeble and _hesi- 
tating, all would have been lost. But they re- 
solved to conquer or die. Though their cities 
were taken, their fields ravished, and their cap- 
tured soldiers incarcerated in hideous prison-ships, 
they still maintained the struggle, making the 
pilgrimage of freedom, if we may speak in meta- 
phor, literally with naked feet, which bled at 
every step. Had our fathers been incapable of 
Valley Forge, had they shrunk from the storm- 
beaten march on Trenton, we should never have 
been an independent nation. There are people 
in the Old World to-day, full of genius as well 
as of enthusiasm for liberty, who yet cannot 
achieve freedom, principally, perhaps, because 
they want the indomitable will to walk the 
bloody pilgrimage. 

«« To the individual a strong will is as neces- 
sary as to the nation. Even intellect secon- 
dary in importance to will. A vacillating man, 
no matter what his abilities, is invariably pushed 
aside, in the race of life, by the man of determi- 
nation. It is he who resolves to succeed, who 
begins resolutely again at every fresh rebuff, that 
reaches the goal. The shores of fortune are 
covered with the stranded wrecks of brilliant 
men, who have wanted energy, and therefore 
courage and faith, and have perished in sight of 
more resolute, but less capable adventurers, who 
succeeded in making port. In fact, talent with- 
out will is like steam dissipating itself in the 
atmosphere, while abilities controlled ty energy 
are the same steam brought under subjection as a 
motive power. Or will is the rudder that steers 
the ship, which, whether a fast-sailing clipper, 
or a slow river-barge, is worthless without it. 
Talent again is but the sail, will is what drives 
it. The man without a will is the puppet-and 
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bubble of others by turns. The man with a will }not—what is ‘Catholic’ or ‘Roman,’ ‘Orthodox’ 
is the one that pulls the strings and catches the 


dupes. Young man, starting out in life, have a 
will of your own! If you do not, you will be 
ruined. If you do, you will succeed, even though 


your abilities be moderate.” 


HALL, COLUMBIA. 


A writer in the Pennsylvania Inquirer, signing 
himself ‘A Veteran,” says that the martial air, 
Hail Columbia, was originally known as ‘‘The 
President's March,”’ and was* composed in honor 


or ‘not Orthodox’—and help us of the day-press 
to do some of the real, practical good among our 
fellow-men, which the Redeemer himself would 
engage in—were He among you. The city is ful! 
of heathen! The jails are full of murderers and 
thieves! We have still a plenty of ‘Five Points’ 
among us! each and all of them inviting you toa 
more acceptable work than that of uncovering one 
another’s faults, and calling one another names. 
That may be good enough sectarianism, but is 
not Christianity.’ ”’ 

While we regard the sweeping condemnation of 


of Washington, at the time he was President of the Ledger as too broad, we are yet forced into 


the United States. 


her insulting conduct towards our Ministers sent 
there, and requiring from them the humiliation 
of a bribe. The country was immediately up in 
arms, and during this fervor, the late Judge 
Hopkinson composed ‘Hail Columbia,” which 
was sung in the theatres and other public places. 
and before very long, the words improperly gave 
a name to the tune, instead of being called as it 
ought to have been, ‘‘Washington’s March.” I 
never hear that tune, without naturally associat- 


ing it, with the august and dignified precence of 


that unequalled man, the illustrious chief, the 
Father of his Country, in honor of whom it was 
composed, and protest against it being called after 
words, which, under the circumstances of the 
case, may be called a misapplication.” 





SECTARIAN NEWSPAPERS. 
The Philadelphia Ledger, in copying some re- 


marks of the New York Express, on the spirit of 


the sectarian press of our country, uses this strong 


language:—‘‘While the secular press is daily; 


growing more liberal and courteous, the religious 
press appears to be running on the opposite track. 
debasing its character by abuse, using foul and 
opprobrious language, and bitter and denuncia- 
tory epithets towards each other, till the reader 
wonders whether belligerent bullyism or piety 
recommend the editors to the position they occupy. 
The New York Express, which copies over a 
column of these elegant extracts, for the purpose 
of showing the ‘spirit of the religious press,’ 
says:— 


“They seem to be infinitely more desirous of 
disparaging, every one his neighbor, than of 


uniting to advance the common cause of Christi- 
anity, which all of them profess to serve. Come, 
come, gentlemen, drop your fine drawn distinc- 
tions about what is ‘Evangelical,’ and whet is 


‘‘When,”’ he adds, ‘his 
successor, the elder Adams, became President, 
there was soon excited an enthusiastic feeling 
against France, in consequence, not only of her 
violation of our neutral rights, but on account of 


the acknowledgment that our sectarian press 
resembles far too closely the political partisan 
press, and that the one, in is way, is quite as 
uncharitable and denunciatory towards opponents 
as the other. It is high time for a reform, when 
the secular editor rebukes, wr/h 
spirit manifested by the religious editor. 


cause, the evil 
} SUNDAY CORN. 

} The Investigator of last week publishes an ex- 
tract from a letter, in which the writer says he 
has raised two acres of ‘:Sunday corn,’’ the pro- 
ceeds of which he proposes to devote to the pur- 
chase of infidel books. All the work upon it was 
done on Sunday, and he thinks it will yield about 
seventy bushels to the acre. ‘I don’t see,” says 
this pains-taking Sabbath-breaker, ‘‘but what 
Nature or Providence has smiled upon my Sun- 
day work, though the priests tell us that no labor 
performed on that day ever prospers. My two 
acres of corn tell another story.” 

Upon this, the Rural New Yorker comments 
briefly thus:—‘“If the author of this shallow non- 
sense had read the Bible as much as he evidently 
has the works of its opponents, he would have 
known that the Ruler of All does not always 
square up His accounts with mankind in the 
month of October.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S HISTORIES OF THE 
STATES, 

The Towa Journal of Education, in referring to 
the Cabinet Histories of all the States in the 
Union, now in course of publication, by Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co., says: 

“The more familiar we become with this work, 
}the better we like it. If the design is fully car- 
ried out—and no contingency that can possibly 
be foreseen will prevent this—we predict for the 

work a degree of popularity seldom attained in 
this book-making age.’’ Seven volumes have 
already appeared—those for Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, New York, Kentucky, New Jer- 
sey, and Vermont. Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and Connecticut, are in press, or nearly 
completed, and will be ready in January. These 
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twelve volumes will complete the first series of 


State Histories. The second series will be pro- 


ceeded with as rapidly as the collection, digestion 
The editors 


and writing of them will permit. 


have called in the assistance of several able pens, 


in order to produce the books more rapidly, and 
at the same time secure the highest degree of ac- 
y icy 
4 DAGUERREOTYPE OF LUCY STONE. 


The editor of the C West 


rives the following Sketch of Lucy Stone, as she 


lumbian and Great 
appeared at a recent Woman’s Right Convention 


in Cincinnati: —‘‘Miss Lucy, like the rest of them, 
wears the Bloomer dress; but it is more becoming 
to her than the others, because it seems to har- 
thick f 
shoulders, and her independent, man-like walk. 


monize with her short rm, her stooping 


Her short skirt is of brown merino, reaching a 
Her 
they are visible, are precisely like those of a 


little below the knee. trowsers, as far as 


man, but we had never had occasion before, to 


remark how ungracefully a lady’s foot looks pro- 
truding from pantaloons, compared with the toe 
of a delicate slipper just peeping out from under 
her skirts. Miss Lucy wears a vest fitting close- 
ly, and from the point of it in front is suspended 
a golden cross: whether as a symbol of her faith 
or emblematic of the cross she is bearing for the 
sake of her sex, we know not. Her face is not 
beautiful, and her mouth and nose are both rather 
large: the latter might be described by the term 
pug, a contraction, we presume, for pugnacious 
Her complexion is inclined to redness, as though 
i Her 
eyes beam brightly, but the light from them does 


not look like that of kindness or affection, and 


she had been much exposed to out-door life. 


her hair is dressed in the fashion of a school girl 
of fifteen, though she is said to be twice that age. 
Her voice is very sweet, and sufficiently strong to 


fill that large hall perfectly. She gesticulates a 


good deal, and rather gracefully.” 

™ An English paper, in some remarks on 
agriculture, makes this observation: —‘‘However, 
the sober truth remains, that we have now farms 
in which steam does all the fixed machinery 
work, that such farms are increasing in number, 
and that machinery of every kind is so rapidly 
extending that the farm is fast assimilating to 
the manufactory; and that the farmer and his 
laborers bid fair, in another generation, to equal 
in intelligence their brethren of the towns.”’ 


(> Marine Gotp Dotiars.—We often re- 
ceive gold dollars enclosed in letters in so care- 





not 
Persons 


less a manner, that the wonder is 


they did 


drop out long before they reached u 


mailiag gold should paste a small piece of poper 


over the coin 


Occasionally, we receive 
gold coin carefully inserted in a piece of card or 


pasteboard, two or three inches square, and then 


enclosed in a letter. This is a good method. 


Split the edge of the card with a knife, insert the 
and th 


Trifling 


maby losses. 


coin en carefully close and seal the edge. 


precautions of this kind would prevent 
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